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TRIO OF POPULAR 
OPERAS RESTORED 
TO RAVINIA BILLS 


North Shore Organization 
Continues Brilliant Suc- 
cesses as Half-Way Poimt 
of Season Is Reached—Fifth 
Week Brings Initial Hear- 
ing This Summer to Masse- 
net’s Opera, with Lucrezia 
Bori Giving Second “Manon” 
Portrait, Opposite Mario 
Chamlee—Spanish Soprano 
Is Féted Also for Work mm 
Title Role of Season’s First 
“Traviata” — Elisabeth 
Rethberg Sings “Tosea” in 
Restoration of Opera 


HICAGO, July 31.—The success of 
Ravinia Opera, whose fifteenth 
season passed its halfway mark last 
night, seems never to have beem so 
great as it is this mer. With 
Louis Bekstein’s admirable selection 
of principal artists, and with previous 
standards of uniform excellemce im en- 
semble, productom and development 
of the répertoire comstantly upheld 
through the first five weeks of the sea- 
son, the artistic achievemnents of the 
summer have beem sustaimed om a re- 
markably brilliant kvel 
Features of the lotest week were first 
performances this seasem of “Manon,” 
“La Traviata” and “Tosca.” three of the 
most popular works im the list 
It would not be precise tm say that the 
season has been more motable tham have 
recent summers, for Mr. Ecksteim long 
ago brought his company tm 2 point of 
first-rate excelkemee. Yet the imtroduc- 
tion of novelty, both as regards simgers 
and repertoire, is one of the fundamental 
virtues of Mr. Beksieim’s venture, and 


it has had most agreeeble results this 
year. Im addition, the weather bas been 
ideal, and whusually lerge andiemces 





[Continued em gage TZ) 


OPEN SUMMER SERIES 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 


. . _. Cae ead 
Gabrilowitsch Makes Bow as 
Conductor in Coast 
a~ - 

City 
San Francisca, Joly 31—WMore than 
000 persoms attested tm the fiat that 
ummer is made happier by music, when 
hey flocked to the Ciwie Anditerium to 
hear the opening program m@m tie leng- 





elayed summer spmphemy seasem on 
uly 27. Qssip Gabrilewiisch comducted 


he following program, imitreducing him- 
elf to this city im the réle of comdurtor: 
“Vine Tr m’ Ornvert ur 
Symphony N 
Introdaduction te 


Wether 
; Tutmikovsky 
‘Rhowancitins..” 
WMoussurgsky 


“Les Prélodes” Liszt 


Mr. Gabrilowitsch rereived a splendid 
vation—a just tribate te his genius as 
director. Throughout the evening he 
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LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI 
Cenductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra, Who Will Lead That Organization in a Series of 


Eighteen Concerts in European Music Centers Next Summer. 
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Russian Novelties in Sesqui Program 








HILADELPHIA, July 31. — The 
Philadelphia Orchestra, Alexander 
Smallens, guest conductor, Mischa 


Levitzki, soloist, was heard in a con- 
eert im the Auditorium of the Sesqui- 
centennial exposition on Wednesday eve- 
ning, July 28. The program was as 


follows: 
“ee ee PE oo nc nnscen Spendiaroff 
Concerto in G Minor for Piano and 


CD Sgadnteconen . .Saint-Saéns 
Persian Dances from “Khovanchina,” 
Moussorgsky 


Symphonic Poem, “Thamar”. .Balakireff 


Mr. Smallens again displayed initia- 
tive and originality in program-making. 
Save for the concerto, which itself is not 
frequently heard, all the other offerings 
were new here, while Spendiaroff in par- 
tieular is not a name with which the 
Philadelphia public has yet acquired 
much familiarity. His composition, of 
distinetly pictorial and anecdotal con- 
tent, presented the musical tale of the 
adventures of a desert caravan, the men 


Fe TUTTI LLL LL 


but its musical inspiration, on a first 
hearing, did not appear to be profound 
and there was considerable padding in an 
unduly protracted conclusion. 

Of decidedly more stimulating quality 
was the Persian dance group, an ex- 
cerpt from “Khovanchina,” which 
strongly suggested, as have all previous 
excerpts from this opera ever disclosed 
here, the charm and appeal of a work 
the complete presentation of which 
ought not to be long delayed. The 
Balakireff proved delightfully fanciful 
and rich in Oriental coloring. The style, 
as is natural, lacks something of the 
peculiarly prescient modernity found in 
Moussorgsky. The three numbers were 


admirably and sympathetically read by. 


the conductor. 

Mr. Levitzki, one of the most brilliant 
of contemporary pianists, was in ex- 
cellent form and gave a scintillating 
reading of the Saint-Saéns work, which 
is melodious and dashing, but probes 
few depths of musical thought. He was 
cordially received, as was the entire un- 
conventional program. 





tched phrases with great clarity amd of which cut down the trio of lone palm The Philadelphia Orchestra, Mr. 
trees as firewood. There is some atmos- 
[Continued om gage 19) pherie and skillful writing in this work, [Continued on page 23] 
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SOKOLOFF FIRES 
NEW ENTHUSIASMS 
AT N. Y. STADIUM 


Clevelander Succeeds van 
Hoogstraten in First of 
Numerous Changes of 
Leadership — Departing 
Conductor, Who Will Re- 
sume Baton Soon, Is Ac- 
corded Demonstrative 
“Farewell” — First Open 
Air Performance of Stra- 
vinsky’s “Sacre du Prin- 
temps” Results in Apparent 
Success for Controversial 
Work—Scriabin’s “Poéme 
de l’Extase” and Rachmanin- 
off Symphony Presented 


ITH the first of the five changes 
of conductor which will test the 
adaptability of the much-guested New 
York Philharmonic even more than its 
polybaténic winter season, audiences 
at the Lewisohn Stadium in New York 
shifted their summer concert allegi- 
ance from Willem van Hoogstraten 
to Nikolai Sokoloff last week, having 
first given the Portland conductor a 
farewell quite as hearty as the wel- 
come it extended to the Clevelander. 
That the former will have two addi- 
tional spans of Stadium concerts during 
August—the first to come between the 
departure of Henry Hadley and the ar- 
rival of Frederick Stock, and the other 
to write the final chapter of the series— 


did not prevent enthusiastic admirers 
from calling for a departing speech. 

In his remarks of thanks, van Hoog- 
straten paid tribute to the virtuosity of 
the celebrated orchestra of which he for- 
merly was a regular conductor. 

An outstanding event of the week was 
the performance under van Hoogstraten 
of Stravinsky’s “Le Sacre du Prin- 
temps,” the first it has had in the Sta- 
dium and possibly the first in open air 








[Continued on page 4] 


LOS ANGELES OPERA 
PROGRAM ANNOUNCED 


Casts for Season Opening on 
Oct. 4 Include Many 
Notables 


Los ANGELES, July 31.—The Los An- 
geles Grand Opera Association will in- 
augurate its second season on Oct. 4, 
with Saint-Saéns’ “Samson and Delilah” 
as the initial presentation, according to 
an announcement of the board of direc- 
tors last week. Charles Marshall, tenor, 
and Louise Homer, contralto, will have 
the leading rdéles. 

The second in the series of the eleven 
operas comprising the season will be 
“Tosca” on Oct. 6, with Rosa Raisa, An- 
tonio Cortis and Georges Baklanoff as 
the chief protagonists. On the follow- 
ing night, Claire Dux, Giacomo Rimini 
and Tito Schipa will be heard in 
“Martha,” with “Rigoletto,” sung by 











[Continued on page 11] 
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SWEDISH PRINCE IS 
NOTED BOWL GUEST 
AS WOOD CONDUCTS 


Gala Concert for Royal Pair 
Is Feature of Third Week 
of Open-Air Concerts— 
British Leader Gives Alfven 
Rhapsody in Honor of Dis- 
tinguished Visitors—Mar- 
cella Craft, American So- 
prano, Is Soloist on Festal 
Evening—Sir Henry Intro- 
duces Interesting Novelties 
by Haydn, Elgar, German 
and Others and Repeats 
“London” Symphony by 
Williams to Much Applause 


OS ANGELES, July 31.—Ideal 
weather, coupled with a series of 
happy circumstances, conspired to fo- 
cus public attention on Hollywood 
Bowl during the third week of the 
summer concerts, which was led by 
Sir Henry Wood as a noted guest. On 
the evening of July 23 more than 20,- 
000 persons crowded the great amphi- 
theater to pay homage to Crown 
Prince Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden 
and Crown Princess Louise and other 
members of the royal party. The 
week was notable also for the appear- 
ance as soloist of Marcella Craft, Cali- 
fornian soprano, now home on a fur- 
lough from the opera house in Munich. 
The presence of the royal guests, the 
profuse display of the national emblems 
of the United States, Sweden and Great 
Britain and the playing of the Swedish 
national anthem and the “Swedish” 
Rhapsody by Alfven lent a festive air to 
the concert on July 23. Arriving later 
than scheduled, the royal party missed 
hearing Weber’s “Oberon” Overture and 
a suite by Purcell and was kept waiting 
during the last half of Beethoven’s aria, 
“Ah, Perfido.” 

Following a short address of welcome 
in the name of the Bow! Association by 
Mrs. Leiland Atherton Irish, the orches- 
tra played Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Sym- 
phony, achieving some noteworthy ef- 
fects, especially in the pizzicati phrases 
of the third movement, which brought 
both leader and musicians an ovation. 
The Alfven number was substituted for 
two Grainger works. 

Besides the lengthy and difficult Bee- 
thoven number Miss Craft was heard in 
Verdi’s “Ernani involami,” in which her 
abilities were displayed to better ad- 
vantage. Her work shows insight and 
understanding and the results of valu- 
able experience, but is marred by a 
tremolo. It is possible that a realiza- 
tion of the Bowl’s immense size caused 
the singer to force her tones in the more 
dramatic Beethoven aria. This fault 
was happily less noticeable in the second 
number, which was delivered in fine style 
and often a lovely quality of tone. 

The concert on Tuesday night, July 20, 
was scarcely less auspicious, presaging a 
brilliant season of two weeks under Sir 
Henry, who accompanied by Lady Wood, 
came direct from London to conduct 
eight concerts in the Hollywood Bowl. A 
like season last summer had brought him 
a host of friends and admirers in 
Southern California and had served to 





make his return doubly welcome this 
year. 
Following the popular leader, Emil 


Oberhoffer, Sir Henry immediately 
placed the stamp of his own genial per- 
sonality and enthusiasm upon the nature 
of the programs chosen and achieved a 
success that must have been gratifying 
to the conductor of London’s popular 
Promenade Concerts. While not depart- 
ing from the high standards that have 
obtained at the Bowl, the noted Briton 
seems to search for the lighter and 
happier note in music, and on this oc- 
easion, sent the huge audience home in 
a cheerful mood. 

Beginning with Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“Capriccio Espagnol,” Sir Henry intro- 
duced to Hollywood Havdn’s charming 
Symphony No. 26, in D Minor, a work of 
the most exquisite classical pattern, 


. which drew an ovation from the 





Wagner’s Music Banned in 
Cathedral 


ONDON, July 25.—Much con- 

troversy has been stirred in 
musical circles here by the fact 
that Canon Lacey, of Worcester 
Cathedral, recently objected to the 
performance of Wagner’s music in 
Worcester Cathedral. This was on 
the occasion of the Three Choirs 
Festival. Canon Lacey is reported 
to have given as his reason that 
Wagner was a “sensual” composer. 
The gauntlet thus thrown down has 
been taken up by various commen- 
tators on music, including R. B. 
Ince, in The Sackbut. 











listeners. There was also “The Wand of 
Youth,” composed originally by Elgar 
when twelve years of age; Strauss’ “Till 
Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks,” an an- 
dante for strings by Mozart, ballet music 
from Schubert’s “Rosamunde,” and 
Edward German’s “Welsh” Rhapsody. 
Sir Henry conducted the various num- 
bers with a joyous precision and infec- 
tious good humor, rousing the audience 
to a high pitch of enthusiasm. 

Vaughan Williams’ “London” Sym- 
phony, which Sir Henry conducted so 
successfully last summer, was ‘the prin- 
cipal work on Thursday night, with such 
numbers as Liadoff’s “A Musical Snuff 
Box,” Rimsky’s “The Flight of the. Bum- 
ble Bee” and Enesco’s “Rumanian” 


Rhapsody forming a filigree setting. The, 


program on Saturday ni¢ht included 
works by Bach, Elgar, Delius, Dvorak, 
Howells and Liszt. : 

Hat DAVIDSON CRAIN. 


McCORMACK DELIGHTS LOS ANGELES CROWD 





Popular Tenor Sings on Re- 
turn from Orient, Prior 


to Vacation 
By Hal Davidson Crain 


Los ANGELES, July 31.—John McCor- 
mack fresh from his triumphs in the 
Orient, returned to Los Angeles for his 
fourth concert within a few months, in 
the Shrine Auditorium on the evening 
of July 22. His previous recitals seemed 
but to whet the appetite of the public, 
for the audience, numbering about 7500 
persons, filled the entire seating capacity 
and overflowed to the stage—this despite 
the counter attraction in the Hollywood 
Bowl and a civic reception for the Crown 
Prince of Sweden. The event proved a 
gala occasion, not only for the huge au- 
dience, but for the tenor as well, for it 
brought his season to a close and marked 
the beginning of a two months’ vacation 
to be spent in Southern California. He 
will later give another concert in Los 
Angeles and one in San Francisco before 
starting East to begin his regular tour. 

Mr. McCormack was in particularly 
fine fettle and sang in his most persua- 
sive and finished style. The voice itself 
was in excellent condition—even better 
than it has sounded on certain occasions 
in recent years. The program was what 
might be termed “typically McCormack,” 
in that it ranged from familiar classics 
to Irish folk-songs. Some of the finest 
singing of the evening was done in 
Handel’s “O Sleep, Why Dost Thou 
Teave Me,” the long phrases of which 
Mr. McCormack accomplished with ease 
and in which his diction was particularly 





Tchaikovsky Program Ends Chautauqua Week 





HAUTAUQUA, N. Y., July 31.—July 

Music Week came to a close here to- 
night with an all-Tchaikovsky program 
by the New York Symphony, under the 
direction of Albert Stoessel, with Flora 
Waalkes, soprano; Anna Harris, con- 
tralto; Foster House, tenor; and Edward 
Nell, Jr., baritone, as assisting artists. 
This was the last performance of these 
four vocalists, who have been the soloists 
of the Institution for the past month and 
who will be replaced by another quartet 





REDLANDS FOLK HONOR 
PULITZER PRIZE WINNER 


Delegation Attends Premiére of Work by 
Lucille C. Marsh at the 
Hollywood Bowl 


REDLANDS, CAL, Aug. 1.—A_ large 
delegation from Redlands availed them- 
selves of the opportunity of hearing the 
premier performance of a composition 
by one of their fellow citizens, attending 
the performance as honor guests of the 
Hollywood Music Association, on the 
occasion of the first playing of Lucille 
Crews Marsh’s prize poem, by the Holly- 
wood Bowl Orchestra of 100 pieces, 
under the baton of Emil Oberhoffer. 


Preluding the concert a number of 
social events honoring Mrs. Marsh and 
Mrs. G. E. Mullen, founder and presi- 
dent of the Redlands Community Music 
Association were tendered by the 
women’s societies of Los Angeles and 
Hollywood, with a tea at the Hollywood 
Plaza and a dinner at the Hollywood 
Athletic Club. Special boxes for the 
performance were occupied by officers of 
the State music clubs. Mrs. Marsh and 
Mrs. Mullen were presented to the audi- 
ence and were the recipients of beautiful 
floral offerings. The Crews Marsh com- 
position “To An Unknown Soldier” 
elicited enthusiastic applause. Mrs. 
Marsh will join her husband for a year 
of study abroad, sailing in August. 

Karl Koehne is conducting a series of 
Band Concerts on Sunday afternoons at 
Sylvan Park during the summer, at- 
tracting crowds from near and far. 
This organization is also a part of the 
effort originating with the Community 
Music Association and supported by 
popular subscription. 

One of the most enjoyable of the Red- 
lands Artists’ Concert Series this sea- 
son was the program sung last Friday 
evening, in the Redlands Bowl, by the 
Golden West Quartet with Flora Myers 
Engel, soprano; Virgie Lee Mattoon, 
alto; William Pilcher, tenor; and Gage 
Christopher, bass. HARRIET BURCH. 





during August. They appeared tonight 
in two scenes from “Eugene Onegin.” 
Other numbers were the Fourth Sym- 
phony, the “Nutcracker” Suite, and 
“Marche Slave.” 

The orchestra has given eight con- 
certs here this week, playing every eve- 
ning and two afternoons. One symphony 
every night has been the record, and the 


following symphonies have been per- 
formed: Symphony No. 8, Beethoven; 
Symphony in E Flat (Drum _ Roll), 
Haydn; Symphony No. 5, Glazounoff; 
Symphony No. 2, Brahms; Schubert’s 
“Unfinished” Symphony, and _  Tchai- 


kovsky’s Fourth Symphony. 

Perhaps the most interesting concert 
was the Bach, Beethoven, Brahms pro- 
gram, Thursday evening. Bach was 
represented by the Suite in D, a Choral 
Prelude orchestrated by Mr. Stoessel, the 
Bach-Abert Chorale and Fugue, and a 


selection from the “St. Matthew” 
Passion. Other numbers were the 
Brahms Symphony in D and the 


“Leonore” Overture No. 3. In spite of 
the classical nature of this program, it 
proved to be, by reason of the excellence 
of the performance, one of the most ap- 
preciated. Enthusiasm is in evidence at 
all the concerts and the audience pleads 
noisily for encores, which, however, are 
not granted. 

Some of Chautauqua’s most eminent 
soloists have been heard this week. 
Wednesday evening Ernest Hutcheson 
played Tchaikovsky’s B Flat Minor 
Piano Concerto and was recalled eleven 
times to the platform to acknowledge the 
applause. The night before, two other 
artists won great success, namely, Mischa 
Mischakoff, concertmaster of the orches- 
tra, and Horatio Connell, baritone. 

GrRacE HAMMON. 





Carl D. Kinsey and Family Leave for 
Month on Ranch 


CuicaGco, July 31—Carl D. Kinsey, 
manager of the Chicago Musical College, 
left Chicago today, in company with 
Mrs. Kinsey and his son Myron B. 
Kinsey, to spend August on a Wyoming 
ranch. Mr. Kinsey will return Sept. 1. 





American Wins Conservatoire Piano 
Prize 


Beveridge Webster, Jr., an eighteen- 
year-old American student, won first 
prize at the recent contests held by the 
Paris Conservatoire, according to the 
foreign edition of the New York Herald. 
Mr. Webster is a son of Beveridge Web- 
ster, business manager of the American 
Conservatory at Fontainebleau. He has 
been a pupil of Isidor Philipp at the 
Conservatoire, and before going to 
France several years ago was instructed 
by his father in piano playing. 


crisp. A group of Russian songs, clo 
ing with Rachmaninoff's “When Nigh 
Descends,” brought the first part of th: 
program to a climactic close and put th. 
audience into a royal mood for the mor: 
ular numbers that followed. 

Irish numbers included “Th. 
Bard of Armagh,” “The Ballynur. 
Ballad” and “The Snowy Breaste 
Pearl,” with the inevitable encores. Th 
final brace brought Kreisler’s “The 0! 
Refrain,” Schneider’s “Your Eyes” an 
Elgar’s “Is She Not Passing Fair? 
The encores were numerous, wit! 
“Mother Machree” receiving the mos 
applause and Mendelssohn's “On Wing 
of Song” the most finished delivery. Ed 
win Schneider again supplied impeccab! 
accompaniments, and William Van De 
Burg, ‘cellist, scored heavily in the diff- 
cult role of assisting artist. The con 
cert was under the management of | 
E. Behymer. 


OPEN AIR CONCERTS 
PLEASE PITTSBURGH 


Orchestra Begins Outdoor 
Series—Recitals At 
Institute 


By W. E. Benswanger 


PITTSBURGH, July 31.—Sixty musicia: 
of the Pittsburgh Symphony, organized 
as the Pittsburgh Festival Orchestra 
gave their first outdoor summer concert 
at Forbes Field on July 24. The men 
were well trained and performed in a 
highly creditable manner, under the di- 
rection of Charles Marsh. A popular 
program was offered, and the audience 
responded quickly, fully enjoying the 
open-air performance. During the in- 
termission, the manager, Benno Rosen- 
heimer, addressed the audience in behalf 
of popular support of the venture. Ar- 
thur Anderson, baritone, was soloist, and 
he was greeted with enthusiasm. 

The fifth and sixth afternoon lecture- 
recitals of the Pittsburgh Musical Insti- 
tute took place during the past week 
On July 22 Dallmeyer Russell, pianist, 
played two Sonatas of Beethoven, Op. 
26 and Op. 57. The Sonatas were an- 
alyzed before the performance. On July 
26 William H. Octting completed the 
cycle of the six Organ Sonatas of Men- 
delssohn, playing the Third, Fourth, and 
Fifth Sonatas, preceded by analyses 
These lecture-recitals have been welcome 
and stimulating events of the summer 
season. 

National and State leaders have se- 
lected Conneaut Lake Park as the sum- 
mer music headquarters of America. The 
prize-winning elimination contest of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs will 
be brought here next season. Mrs 
Edgar Stillman Kelley, president of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs, will 
make Conneaut Lake her headquarters 
next summer, and she was largely re- 
sponsible for its selection. Sitting in 
council with her were Baroness Kather- 
ine Von Klenner, national president of 
the Opera Club of America; Mrs. W. C. 
Diercks, of Pittsburgh, president of the 
Pennsylvania Federation of Music Clubs: 
Mrs. T. C. Donovan, of Pittsburgh. 
chairman of the National Committee on 
Progress and National Board member of 
the Federation; Mrs. H. C. Jaxheimer 
secretary of the State Federation; and 
Mrs. Ray V. Turner, chairman of the 
State Federation Library Committee. 


Alfred Mirovitch te Wed Mrs. Rucker 


Los ANGELES, July 31.—The engage 
ment of Alfred Mirovitch, pianist, * 
Mercedes Olds Rucker was announced 
recently. The wedding will take plac 
after the close of Mr. Mirovitch’s fifth 
summer class in Hollywood and will »< 
followed by a short trip East and a 
world concert tour, which the pian <t 
will make with Josef Borissoff, violini=: 
Mrs. Rucker is of Spanish descent, b 
in Oregon, but for several years reside t 
in San Francisco, where she was e 
of the moving spirits in the San Fra>- 
cisco Players’ Club movement. She 
proficient in the French language ad 
has translated many plays into Engli:* 

H. D.C 


Claire Dux Marries Charles H. Swif 


Cuicaco, Aug. 2—Claire Dux ws 
married to Charles H. Swift, milliona’~ 
packer, late this afternoon in the Jose > 
Bond Chapel of the University of C 
cago. The ceremony was witnessed 
about 100 guests, intimate friends of : * 
couple. 
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When Worms Turn Autocrats in Music’s Menagerie 





TRANGE that the humble 
worm, so gracefully intro- 
duced into the libretto and 
score of “The Creation,” 
can claim precedence over 
_____| the giraffe as a subject for 
nusical inspiration. Yet the giraffe 
sadly murmurs that this is so. 
Vhether it is the neck or the forelegs 
f the giraffe that gives composers 
pause is not explained, yet a descend- 
ng scale might aptly illustrate him 
stooping to nibble grass, or an as- 
ending run the lifting up of his 
head again. Then, too, what opportuni- 
ties have been missed for a downward 
glissando to immortalize the giraffe in 
the act of taking a delicate drink! 

One of these days there is going to 
be a fearful concerted howl from the 
animals who have not had quite enough 








animal magnetism to lure composers 
into writing about them. The cry of 
“Favoritism!” has _ been _ screeched, 


neighed, barked, snorted, purred, roared, 
hissed, bellowed, brayed, squawked and 
given out in manners otherwise cal- 
culated to rend the air. 

And jealousy among those who have 
been included among the chosen has 
reached a point where something has got 
to be done. Really, you know, when a 
Hen has to have corn analyzed for 
poison just because Haydn wrote a sym- 
phony about her things have come to a 
pretty pass indeed! 

Although no statement has been given 
out to the press it is generally under- 
stood that. a communist movement 
headed by the giraffe (who was chosen 
because he was able to see the situation 
more clearly than any other) is under 
way. Three Blind Mice emerging from 
their temporary habitat on West Forty- 
fifth Street last Wednesday morning 
were waylaid by two bull terriers—who 
gave their names as Towser Martin of 
Orange, N. J., and Fido Tomkins of The 
Bronx—and sustained minor contusions 
and injuries. 

When questioned, both Martin and 
Tomkins alleged that their action had 
resulted from the unjust partiality 
shown the mice, in that a _ song 
had been written about them and 
not about themselves. They further 
stated that, given opportunity, they 
would “do it again, right away.” They 
denied the rumor that Chopin’s D Flat 
Valse concerned the well known and 
somewhat futile canine occupation called 
tail-chasing. This is but one example 
of the turbulent situation. 

The pellucid swan goes around cutting 
everybody. It has a ’cello solo to itself 
in the Saint-Saéns “Carnival”; Grieg, 
Palmgren, Gibbons, Goring Thomas, and 
Sibelius are among others who have 
written on this subject, and then there 
is that big réle in “Lohengrin.” Why, 





some of them have attempted to get pub- 
licity out of “Swanee!” 

Possibly the fairest to the animals 
has been Saint-Saéns, although it can- 
not be said that he has written the 
fairest or the most lasting music about 
them. The “Carnival des Animaux” 
concerns the lion, who is allotted a fit- 
ting “Marche Royale”; turtles, kan- 
garoos, elephants, a cuckoo in the woods, 
birds in an aviary, the swan, fish in an 
aquarium, chickens and rooster, and 
those very rapid creatures known as 
hémiones. There are also the person 
with the long nose, and pianists, whose 
presence is said to be greatly resented 
by the rest. Who can blame them? 


Winged Songsters 


Rimsky’s “Coq d’Or” and Stravinsky’s 
“Rossignol” divide operatic honors 
among the winged subjects of composi- 
tion. 

“Le Oiseau de Feu” certainly ranks 
with the aristocrats in the musical 
aviary, and as certainly does Rossini’s 
“Gazza Ladra” relegate to the lower 
classes. Barham’s “Jackdaw of Rheims,” 
the “Three Ravens” of Old English vin- 
tage, the “Coucou” of Daquin, the 
“Mocking Bird” of Bishop, the “Vogel 
als Prophet” of Schumann, the “Night- 
ingale” of Alabieff, sometimes attributed 
to Liszt, who merely transcribed it for 
the piano—these spread their several 
wings in various climes. Mexico, via 
Yradier, has elected “La Paloma” as the 
song which most surely represents its 
country’s spirit. 





The Forest Bird in “Siegfried” and 
the warblers to whom Nedda sings her 
Ballatella in “Pagliacci” claim notice as 
operatic characters of incidental im- 
portance in this division of our melodic 
menagerie. 

It is said that pigs disconsolately up- 
lift their voices to the tune of Hen- 
selt’s “Were I a Bird.” One can hardly 
hope very fervently that this desire ma- 
terialize, however, for basso profundo 
canaries could have no great amount of 
ethereal beauty! 


Where Bark Is Worse Than Bite 


Dogs have been shamefully neglected, 
it is true. About the only pertinent ex- 
ample is Tylo whose baritone barkings 
in Albert Wolff’s “Blue Bird” after 
Maeterlinck were last heard on the Met- 
ropolitan stage in 1920. The Metropoli- 
tan management missed a fine chance to 
introduce hot dogs when John Alden 
Carpenter’s delightful “Skyscrapers” 
came its way with a sure ‘nuff Coney 
Island scene. 

There are other domestics besides 
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THE FIRST ANIMALS’ CARNIVAL 


Dick Spencer Visualizes the Hypothetical Scene of a World Premiére, Under George J. 
Noah, Probably the First Conductor, If One Excepts the Son of Adam, Whe, According 


to Repute, Invented Instruments. 


The Performance Was Especially Notable in That 


the Conductor Was Also Chief Soloist, Leading—Not from the Harpsichord, but 
According to Mr. Spencer, from Behind a Clarion Member of the Brass Family! 


those who bark and bite and those who 
purr and scratch, of course. Herold’s 
“White Rabbit” is a little too snobbish 
to play around much with the mouse in 
“Hickory, Dickory, Dock.” But Haydn’s 
“Ox” and “Le Petit Ane Blanc” of Ibert 
are great friends. “Die Fledermaus” 
is left strictly to itself, as is only to be 
expected. Some esoteric souls who 
profess a householdly affection for mem- 
bers of the Simian family would derive 
much pleasure from the number in Leo- 
pold Godowsky’s “Java Suite” entitled 
“Chattering Monkeys at the Sacred Lake 
of Wendit.” There are others who 
might enjoy the details of “The Spider’s 
Banquet” which Albert Roussel has can- 
nily described. The bear in “Pe- 
troushka” shouts his domesticity from 
the housetops (and also from the bas- 
soon). A walrus took on the veneer 
necessary to be associated with a car- 
penter in a work called, strangely 
enough, “The Walrus and the Carpen- 
ter,” a setting of Lewis Carroll. 

Who would think that fish, of all 
people, could be sentimental to a perfect- 
ly impossible degree on occasion? 

The barnyard contingent has been 
pretty shabbily treated, on the whole. 
In Moussorgsky’s “Tableaux des Ex- 
position” we observe the squirmings of 
“Chickens Hatching from Their Shells,” 
and “Turkey in the Straw” is not an 
uncommon sight to piano recital de- 
votees, but, with the disposal of these, 
memory is sore beset. “The Wren,” 
whose flutterings and vocal calisthenics 
Mme. Galli-Curci occasionally vouch- 
safes her admirers, declines to be placed 
in the same category with gallinaceous 
birds, and the same argument is ad- 
vanced by various “Larks,” prominent 
among whom are the brain-children of 





Horatio Parker Eulogized at Birthplace 





UBURNDALE, MASS., July 31.— 
+i Grouped on the lawn about the 
former home of Horatio Parker, 250 
students of the American Institute of 
Normal Methods, faculty, and interested 
friends were present at the unveiling of 
& memorial tablet to Mr. Parker at 1:30, 
luly 26. 

_ Charles E. Griffith, the manager of the 
‘nstitute, a summer school for super- 
visors of public school music, spoke 
oriefily of Dr. Parker’s lectures at the 
1916 session, in commemoration of which 
the memorial was planned. He then in- 
roduced Prof. Edward Bailey Birge, 
ead of the School Music Department of 
ndiana University, who spoke at fol- 
ws: 
“The man leaves us, but his spirit re- 
ains, a precious possession that cannot 
e taken away. How especially true is 
us with reference to the creative artist, 
ainter, poet, composer, whose works 
onstitute the inheritance of the race. 
ioratio Parker was such a creative 
rtist. Born on this spot in 1863, he 
ved a busy life as ~student, composer, 
rganist, conductor and teacher. His 
ipils will remember him admiringly 


nd reverently as the teacher-composer. 
‘ever can they forget or lose the in- 
piration which they caught from seeing 
is creative will and brain-.at work be- 
re their eyes in the classroom. Many 
nore will remember the distinctive char- 


acter of his organ playing and of his 
orchestral leadership. 

“But posterity will honor him as the 
poet-composer. A _ favorite pupil of 
Rheinberger, and a born contrapuntist, 
he easily mastered the intricacies of con- 
trapuntal harmony. Though steeped in 
the traditions of Palestrina, and of Bach, 
Mozart and Beethoven, and though he 
was born into the period of the romantic 
school, and himself a romanticist at 
heart, he copied no one, but early per- 
formed the miracle of creating an in- 
dividual style of his own. Though his 
published works comprise a formidable 
list of over eighty compositions, many of 
them of large dimensions, and covering 
the fields of organ, orchestra, and cham- 
ber music, he had a mastery of choral 
composition all his own. This is shown 
in his many secular and sacred cantatas, 
in his Greek Ode, and in his dramatic 
ode, ‘A.D. 1919,’ written at the close of 
the World War, near the end of his life. 
But his crowning glory are the oratorios, 
‘Hora Novissima,’ “The Wanderer’s 
Psalm’ and ‘St. Christopher.’ In these 
works he has re-created for us and for 
posterity the poetry and romance of the 
age of faith, of the religious pilgrim 
longing for the New Jerusalem and in 
them he has given us the spirit of the 
medieval cathedral, with its spires rising 
toward the heaven of the aspiration of 
its builders. This spirit we shall share 


tonight at the performance of ‘Hora 
Novissima,’ a_ spirit which Horatio 
Parker has given us in enduring and 
beautiful form. 

“It is a happy coincidence that Au- 
burndale is the birthplace of Mr. Parker 
and the home of the American Institute 
of Normal Methods. It is beautifully 
appropriate that this memorial to him 
should be dedicated by an institution de- 
voted to the best traditions of music ed- 
ucation, and in the ideals and purposes 
of whose work Mr. Parker participated 
as critical editor and composer.” 

A chorus of 200 then sang Mr. 
Parker’s “I Remember” for women’s 
voices. At the conclusion of the singing, 
Mrs. Parker stepped forward and drew 
aside the flag covering the bronze tablet, 
which is inscribed as follows: 

This Tablet Marks the Birthplace 
Horatio William Parker 
September 15, 1863 
December 18, 1919 
Teacher Composer 
Dedicated by 
The American Institute 
of Normal Methods 
July 26, 1926 

A performance of “Hora Novissima” 
in the evening closed the Parker com- 
memoration. Emil Mollenhauer, direc- 
tor of the Handel and Hadyn Society, 
Boston, conducted the chorus. The solo- 
ists included Grace Pierce, soprano; Mrs. 
Nellie Wicher Shaw, contralto; Frank 
Jetter, tenor, and Harry D. Newcombe, 
baritone. Maude M. Howes was accom- 


Scholar Friend 


panist, and Blanche Bowden presided at 
the organ. 


W. J. PARKER. 


Schubert, Glinka and_ Leschetizky. 
Haydn’s “Hen” Symphony has already 
been alluded to. 

Scarlatti’s cat is probably the most 
famous feline in musical history, al- 
though his or her persuasion, whether 
Maltese, Persian, Angora or soprano, 
has not been recorded. It was certainly 
the first and only cat to suggest a fugue 
subject. It seems a little unfair, though 
—this fame which descends upon an 
animal, undeniably talented—since cir- 
cumstances helped so considerably. 
Cats, according to a recent investigation 
conducted by MusSICAL AMERICA, are the 
most susceptible to music’s charms. 
Many of them think nothing of strolling 
up and down the piano many times a 
day, but none of them has so apprecia- 
tive a master as was Scarlatti, evidently. 
If cats had technic enough to play it 
their favorite piece would probably be 
Debussy’s “Poissons d'or,” incidentally. 

The Cat and the Mouse have been 
brought together for a few moments 
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at least by Aaron Copland, and the 
Spider and the Fly have posed, en route, 
for Grieg. Among other duos for better 
or worse is included the Owl and the 
Pussycat. . 

The Insect Crew 


There are various “Butterflies,” not 
including the Puccini effort. Schumann 
has contributed a suite of “Papillons,” 
and Grieg’s slight piano piece, similarly 
titled, has been his most popular opus. 
The christening of Chopin’s G Flat 
Study, Op. 25 was probably the work of 
an imaginative publisher. Fourdrain’s 
“Papillons” is the especial darling of 
vocalists. 

And, while we are in the insect field, 
there are specimens which bothered cer- 
tain Muscovites until they were hand- 
somely treated. Rimsky’s Bumble Bee 
that “comes out of the sea and circles 
about the swan” in “Tsar Saltan” is one 
of the most successful of its imagina- 
tive and skilled creator’s briefer feats 
with the orchestra. The “Mosquito” of 
Ippolitoff-Ivanoff makes one scratch his 
back appreciatively. Moussorgsky’s 
“Flea” is said to be very disturbing by 
those who know! Beethoven and Berlioz 
have also had a whack at this subject, 
so to speak. 

Of course, Schubert’s “Forelle” is 
much too busy swimming around and 
grabbing at things to eat to have any 
time for this kind of silliness. But, in 
English comic operas of perhaps a gen- 
eration ago occur “The Amorous Gold- 
fish” and “The Lovelorn Lobster.” These 
discontented twain figured in two differ- 
ent opuses, unfortunately. 

What happiness would be theirs were 
they to be brought together, if it were 
only for one performance! And one can 
imagine the traditionally tragic denoue- 
ment, when, under the impression that 
his victim is an entirely different gold- 
fish (because of a misleading case of 
sunburn) the lobster uses the object of 
his affections for gastronomic purposes, 
Thus they are united forever. 

WILLIAM H. Spier, 
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Stripping “Le Sacre” of Its Primordial Shudders 





By OSCAR THOMPSON 


GOR STRAVINSKY’S “Le Sacre 
du Printemps,” which dazed, daz- 
zled and all but deafened members of 
its first American audiences, is no 
longer a novelty, remote and strange. 
Now that a performance of it in 
such essentially demotic surroundings 
as those of the Lewisohn Stadium con- 
certs has been added to the half dozen 
previously accorded it in New York, 
it may be regarded as program material 
duly accredited and fully accepted— 
which conductors may utilize at will. 
Monday evening’s audience applauded it 
long and heartily, perhaps partially be- 
cause a few vain irreconcilables set up 
some feeble derogatory ululations that 
were soon lost in the approbatory din. 
It was a first hearing for the Stadium, 
but not for many individuals in the 
audience who had heard Monteux or 
Stokowski or Koussevitzky or Furt- 
wangler or Goossens conduct it in the 
concert halls. For them, instead of a 
fresh adventure in a perilous land of 
savage shocks and shudderous thuds, 
this was a time 
for a further tak- 
ing of stock of 
their own earlier 
impressions, as 
confirmed or va- 
riously altered 
since 1924, when 
they were none 
too sure as to 
where they stood. 
The reviewer can 
only give his own. 
He is led to do so 
in some detail by 
the radical 
change that has 
come over his per- 
sonal views of 
this surprising 
composition and 
for the further 
reason that dur- 
ing the cluttered 
weeks of the reg- 
ular season so 
much new music 
is clamoring for 
attention that a 
work already dis- 
cussed at length, 
as “Le Sacre du Printemps” was when 
it first astounded New York, is apt to 
be accorded rather scanty attention. 
Little has been written of “Le Sacre” 
to show the different light in which it 
may be viewed today, from that of the 


Two Views of Stravinsky’s “Le Sacre du Printemps, 


well-cudgeled awe which seized upon 
those who were not outraged at the out- 
set by what to their conservative tastes 
was no music at all. 

There were two views then—one of a 
work of tremendous originality and 
power that would doubtless establish it- 
self as an authentic masterpiece; the 
other of cacophony run riot. On the one 
hand was an uncanny eidolon of prehis- 
toric man, living in the dark terrors of 
the primordium; on the other, an im- 
pression of an orchestra gone amok, 
the players using their instruments as 
weapons in a melée of ferociously ugly 
sounds. 

Today it is possible to regard the first 
view as no more extreme or absurd than 
the other; and not only to recognize “Le 
Sacre” as music, but—and the irony of 
it is quite worthy of Stravinsky—as bal- 
let music. 

* * * 


“The Rite of Spring,” intended to ac- 
company a visual program, is mimetic 
music—music that is illustrative, sym- 
bolic, gestic, and in a lesser degree de- 
scriptive. 

That program has to do with cere- 
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monial dancers, a mock abduction, vil- 
latic games and spring rounds, an evo- 
cation of ancestors, and finally a sacri- 
fice. There enters a sage, who, as Mr. 
Gilman’s ever eloquent program notes 
tell us, “is bearded to his feet, his white 


locks brushing his elbows.” But the 
hairy-chested, ape-man idea that has 
been read into this music seems mostly, 
if not entirely, the phantasy of excited 
reviewers. 


Rehearings make it by no means un- 
reasonable to picture these dan es | 
young people—so_ reconditely 
“adolescents”—as fair to look HB. and 
quite charming in the movements. Here 
are no were-wolves to chill the spine 
with thrills of delicious terror. Mystery 
they may well have. But not ferity. 
Primitive they may be. But not demons 
or the victims of demons. 


Those earth-shaking drumbeats which 
suggested convulsions of nature are 
quite recognizably the stampings on the 
ground of the dancers. The tread of 
strange monsters in fearsome forests is 
but the pulse of a ritual. The cachinna- 
tory figures which came to the ears of 
commentators as demoniac laughter are 
not more sinister than similar blurts of 
the instruments at the height of the 
crowd commotion in “Petrushka.” 

Little folk tunes come to the surface 
unashamedly once the primordial terror 
has been laid aside. There is nothing 





as Sketched by Dick Spencer 


of the preternatural or of the foreworld 
in the dance measures which the flutes 
employ in competition with trumpets, as 
youths and maidens participate in the 
“Adoration of the Earth.” The homely 
Moujik makes himself known in the 





Stadium Audiences Hear Wide Variety of Music 
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anywhere. In spite of a few hisses, it 
was received with more than the ordi- 
nary ostents of appreciation. 

Radiating freshness and vigor, Soko- 
loff began his second term as guest con- 
ductor at the Stadium with an all-Rus- 
sian program that included the Intro- 
duction and March from Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s “Le Coq D’Or,” “The Enchanted 
Lake,” by Liadoff; ““Le Poéme de 1’Ex- 
tase,” by Scriabin, and the Second Sym- 
phony of Rachmaninoff. An audience of 
about 6000 welcomed him and applauded 
with evident enthusiasm. 

Of the numbers chosen, it was possible 
to take keener enjoyment in the “Coq 
D’Or” excerpts, which retained in this 
performance much of the color and de- 
lightful fantasy of the opera, than in the 
swooning ecstasies of Scriabin or the 
workmanlike but very lengthy and not 
altogether inspired symphony of Rach- 
maninoff. The Liadoff “Legend,” fa- 
miliar enough in the concert room, 
served its minor purpose neatly in an 
unostentatious way. 

Ostentation, however, comes in the end 
to be the hallmark of the group of mas- 
todontine “poems” to which “l’Extase” 
belongs. Voluptuous revery and mystic- 
al rapture are here shouted from the 
housetops. Tchaikovsky’s morbid emo- 
tionalism is no plainer upon his sleeve 
than Scriabin’s erotic occultism. At the 
height of his most tremendous sonorities 
there is still a sickish perfume about 
this music. His intent actually to re- 
lease odors in conjunction with his pro- 
jected “Mystery” would have been but 
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a step beyond what he already had sug- 
gested in “l’Extase” and “The Divine 
Poem.” In revealing the penetralia of 
the temple, the composer burned always 
a sweetish incense. No mere heaping of 
climaxes of orchestral tone will take it 
from the nostrils. Tremendous as is 
the peroration of the “l’Extase,” there 
is little of virility in it. Strauss did 
this sort of thing with far greater power. 

For the Scriabin who gave the world 
something really worthy of the adoration 
his adherents have bestowed upon him, 
it is necessary to return to certain of 
the highly individual piano works. 

Sokoloff, who had played “‘l’Extase” in 
New York before, gave it a transcendent 
performance. 

Rachmaninoff’s Symphony also was 
exceedingly well played. It is a typical 
work, now and then reminiscent of 
Tchaikovsky, but in its entirety present- 
ing a distinctive musical personality as 
well as an artisan of no ordinary mas- 
tery of orchestral effects. But even 
when cut (as we believe the conductor 
cut the first movement on Wednesday) 
it seems overlong for its material, and 
its biggest moments scarcely place it 
among those symphonies “which crash 
through the clouds into the still abode 
of stars.” O. Ze 


Hoogstraten’s First Good-bye 


Amid shouts of “Speech!” Mr. van 
Hoogstraten, Tuesday night, rang down 
the curtain on the first act of his sum- 
mer season as conductor of the Philhar- 
monic Stadium concerts. He had just 
led the orchestra in a satisfying per- 


formance of Brahms’ First Symphony. 

The program began with one of the 
best works that Peter Ilyich Tchaikovsky 
bequeathed to the world—the “Romeo 
and Juliet” Overture. This and “Pre- 
lude to the Afternoon of a Faun” were, 
from a point of execution, the most 
cleanly played works on the program, as 
the Brahms Symphony and, even, the 
“Beautiful Blue Danube” Waltz, showed 
little raggednesses of ensemble here and 
there that are not characteristically 
Philharmonic. Doubtless rehearsals had 
been slight, and the orchestra, accus- 
tomed to so many conductors’ concep- 
tions of these, had had little opportunity 
to get acquainted with Mr. van Hoog- 
straten’s. The Waltz earned an encore, 
“Valse Triste,” by Sibelius. The lan- 
guorous dreamings of Debussy’s nym- 
pholeptic Faun were most effectively 
sketched in the orchestra’s playing, and 
the response it received would not have 
been believed of an outdoor audience ten 
years ago. 

Mr. van Hoogstraten will take the 
baton again on Aug. 11, after he has 
conducted the Los Angeles Philharmonic 
in the Hollywood Bowl. S. M. 


Wagner Indoors 


Mr. Sokoloff’s second program on 
Thursday, an all-Wagner, composed of 
excerpts from the great pigmy’s output 
with which the public is perhaps the 
most familiar, proved attractive enough 
to fill the Great Hall of City College 
on a drizzly night. The written list was 
made up of the Prelude to “Lohengrin,” 
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tranquil melody which the clarinet sings 
—when the other instruments permit it 
to be heard—in the section called 
“Spring Rounds.” There is much that 
is boisterous, thunderous, even parox- 
ysmal in this music—but so there is in 
the Strauss tone-poems. To the Bee- 
thovenian whose idea of a musical storm 
is that of the Pastoral Symphony, a 
Stravinsky lullaby, written with the 
technique of “Petrushka,” would doubt- 
less sound like the crack of doom. So, 
too, some of the moments of merriment 
in the Strauss “Rosenkavalier.” 
* ~ _ 


“Le Sacre” has never again seemed so 
savage since rierre Monteux fustigated 
the senses with it at its New York in- 
troduction early in 1924. Others—nota- 
bly Goossens—have revealed purely mu- 
sical qualities then hidden and have 
made it clearer. 

But its stark aboriginality has steadily 
dwindled. 

Was this perhaps because it was highly 
brutalized in the first performance? 

Brutal it remains, yet with various re- 
finements that suggest at times a con- 
sciousness of none other than Debussy— 
rather than complete absorption in 
grandeval legends and ogyrian groves. 

It is a work that contains pages of 
what still appear to be sheer genius. 
The tenebrous representation of “The 
Pagan Night,” assuming that this desig- 
nation (which does not appear in the 
score) was in fact given to it by Stra- 
vinsky (and Mr. Gilman may always be 
assumed to know whereof he speaks), 
is scenic music of rare aptness and sug- 
gestion. 

But those others which assault the 
ganglia of the ear by frenetic poundings 
become the veriest rubbish once this 
thought of the Neanderthal man is dis- 
sipated, as it must be by one who hears 
the work repeatedly. 

The drumsticks become very obvious. 
The musical effects more so. Paradoxi- 
cally, there is a deadly monotony in the 
continually changing rhythms. On paper 
they amaze. Heard, they all sound very 
much alike, or lead to a seeming lack of 
rhythm. But there is no sense of chaos 
here; instead, a well-ordered succession 
of “property” effects intended for the 
theater. 

Illusion—one might almost say halluci- 
nation— is the life of a composition like 
“Le Sacre du Printemps.” It has its 
moments of purely musical beauty, aside 
from its property atmosphere. But these 
are too scant to qualify it as a master- 
piece, aside from its literary and the- 
atrical implications. Like many another 
atmospheric work, it will not brook too 
great a familiarity or too close an in- 
spection. Atmosphere has a way of van- 
ishing when the cffects that produce it 
become apparent. Then, unless there is 
musical light shining through and beyond 
this cloud of effects, everything is lost. 
Mere technical complexity and virtuosity 
may hold admiration, but it will not long 
chain the affections. 

. 7. ” 

That “Le Sacre du Printemps” will 
not in due time become a rival for the 
Stadium’s popular consecutive fifths— 
Beethoven's, Tchaikovsky’s and Dvo- 
rak’s—is the conclusion reached; a last 
word obviously not intended for those 
who have been praying piously for pur- 
gation of their ears since Stravinsky’s 
ceremonials first filled them with the 
horrors of bedlam; but for others who, 
like the reviewer, reeled away from their 
first experience with this work stunned 
with its hammer blows and wondering 
if they had indeed been confronted by 
a composition of gigantic originality and 
strength. 

.s 7 

Of Monday night’s performance it is 
only necessary to say that the work had 
been diligently rehearsed and that the 
Philharmonic played it in a manner 
worthy of its fame. Conductor van 
Hoogstraten’s leadership was energetic 
and sufficiently prehensile in its grasp 
of the difficult rhythms. That an ex- 
tremist composition of this character 
should have been given under these aus- 
pices is an encouraging sign of the prog- 
ress of the Stadium concerts. The con- 
ductor is to be congratulated on having 
risked it and on having run the gauntlet 
with success. 





Berlin Hochschule Opens Pedagogy 


Course 
BERLIN, July 7—The famous Berlin 
Hochschule fir Musik has_ recently 


added a department of pedagogy. 
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Representative Clubs in the National Federation 
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OLLEGE PARK, GaA., 
Aug. 3.—College Park 
is a suburb of Atlanta, 
with its own city gov- 
ernment and approxi- 
mately 5000 population. 
[t is located about eight miles from 
Atlanta, with street car service be- 
ween the two cities. The College Park 
Music Club was organized Feb. 22, 
1922, at the home of Mrs. W. O. Cross- 
man. The Club was immediately fed- 
rated, and its first president repre- 
sented it at the Georgia Federated Music 
Clubs’ convention in March of that year. 

Today the Club, four years old, is the 
third largest in the Georgia Federation, 
with over 150 members, and is second to 
no civie or social organization in town 
in number, achievement or cultural 
development. 

Under the leadership of the first presi- 
dent, Mrs. Hugh C. Couch, three years 
of pioneer work was done, and well were 
the foundations laid for the future 
structure. During this period a dele- 
gate, Eloise Olds, was sent to the 
Biennial Convention held in Asheville, 
and the Club has always been repre- 
sented at the State Convention. 

At the State Convention held in 
Sandersville in 1924, three members of 
the Club took part in the convention 
program. These were Mrs. Florence 
Golson Bateman, who sang a group of 
her own songs; Mrs. Harry McCowen, 
recognized as one of the leading pianists 
in the State, and Mrs. Hugh Couch, 
who read a most interesting paper on 
“Music in Movies.” 





{ppoint Accompanist 

At the convention held in Barnesville, 
1925, Mrs. McCowen was appointed offi- 
cial accompanist. During the year 
1923-24 a women’s chorus of eighteen 
voices was organized, with Mrs. Bate 
man, director, and Mrs. McCowen, ac- 
companist. Their first public program 
was given on June 1, 1924. 

The year 1924-25, with Mrs. Couch 
still president, was marked by outstand- 
ing features. The Club completed the 
first book of the Federation course of 
study, “The Fundamentals of Music” by 
Gherkens, under a paid instructor, Miss 
H. Knox Spain, who made the study so 
ntensely interesting that the Club 
wanted to continue the course this year. 
































directed by Mrs. Couch and performed 
by members of the Senior and Junior 
Clubs. 

The year 1925-26 has been a most 
gratifying one. Mrs. Bateman, a com- 
poser of many worth while compositions, 
and a most talented singer, was elected 
Under her administration 
and with her able corps of assistants, 
the Club has attained new heights. The 
Chorus has grown to forty voices, giving 
concerts Im near-by cities, still under 
Mrs. Bateman’s direction, with Mrs. 
McCowen, accompanist. 





president. 








Second Course 


The second year course, “From Song 
Symphony” by Daniel Gregory Mason, 
prescribed by the National Federation, 
has been ably presented under the direc- 


tion of Mrs. S. R. Young, first vice- 
president, and program’ chairman. 





Interspersed with these studies have 
been a MacDowell program, an opera 
program and two programs of American 


te 








Besides the bimonthly meetings, a new 
feature, a series of three evening enter- 
ainments, has been given in compliment 
to the associate members. These artist 
followed by informal recep- 
ns, have done much to popularize 
and promote a deeper interest in 
lub 

The Club buys blocks of seats for its 
members for all important Atlanta con- 
erts, and for three years has bought a 
block of season tickets for the Metro- 

litan Opera series in Atlanta. Single 
tickets are then obtained by members 
at a pro-rata price. The enjoyment is 

reased by the members going in a 
y. and they secure single perform- 
e tickets at season-rate prices, which 
meant a saving of over $200 this year. 
he itstanding accomplishment of 
Club this year has been the installa- 

and maintenance of a department 

Lusi mn the grammar schools of 


ge Park 


i grams, 


usi¢ 
the ¢ 








Mrs. Florence Golson Bateman, President of the College Park Music Club and Director of 
the Club Chorus 


Another pioneer feature of the year 
1924-25 was the presentation of a series 
of three artist programs. The first of 
these was given by the Club Chorus, 
now grown to thirty voices; the second 


Mrs. Eva Thornton was appointed 
usic Week chairman for this year, and 
; a splendid Music Week celebration re- 


sulted Among the features presented 

were Sacred concert by combined 

choirs of the city, with two choral num- 
by two visiting artists, Mrs. Percy Coy Rieeten tee 2 ] 


bers by the Club Chorus; piano recital 
by Mrs. MeCowen, voice recital by Mrs. 


agepicting the Ratemar 


pianist, and Bernard Siegert, ‘cellist; 


the third was a pageant 





Raising Ottumwa’s Musical Standards 


Wee eee eee PLL 


TTUMWA, IOWA, Aug. 2.—The 

Ottumwa Music Club was organ- 
ized five years ago by Mrs. Frank P. 
Hofmann, who has been its president 
since its inception. The purpose of 
the organization is to raise the mu- 
sical standard of the community. It 


at once affiliated itself with the N. F. 


M. C. Its membership, averaging about 
140, is divided into two groups of active 
ind associate members. 

The Club presents a monthly pro 
xram, for which a small fee is charged 


to those who are not members. The first 
few years the programs were presented 


'y the active members, but now the ma- 
ority are given by outside talent. 
The Club has tried to co-operate in 


every way possible under local condi- 


ions with the activities of the N. F. 
M. C. It has donated a money prize for 
hree consecutive years to the school 
vinning the music memory contest. It 
ponsors junior and student contests, 
‘rromotes the observance of National 
lusic Week and co-operates in every 
vay possible with all the musical inter- 
sts of the city. It has paid the expenses 
f a delegate to the N. F. M. C. conven- 
ms at Asheville and Portland and vol- 
ntarily doubled the dues to the Fed- 
ration a year before they were raised, 
aying dues on its full membership. 
sefore the Asheville convention it sub- 
ribed to the Chopin Club Fund, the 
nly Iowa Club to do so, and has con- 
ributed to the Extension Fund of the 

F’. M. C. 

For two years it gave a series of Sun 
ay Vespers, each one in a church of a 
ifferent denomination. Last winter, in- 
tead of the Vespers, it presented a se- 
ies of Twilight Musicales in the ball- 
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Mrs. Frank P. Hofmann, Organizer and 
President of the Ottumwa Music Club 


room of the Hotel Ottumwa, all of thes 
programs being open to the public. 
Within the Club is an organization 
called “The Ear Club,” made up of mem 
bers who are taking the N. F. M. C. 
study course in musical understanding. 
The president is Mrs. D. C. Brockman, 
and the study leader, Mrs. Hofmann. 
The Club also boasts two string trio 
one consisting of Mrs. E. V. Hoppe, 
piano; Mrs. Roy Phillipe, violin, and 
Mrs. Manley Stevens, ’cello; the other, 
a charming family group of Mrs. M. ¢ 
Gilmore, first vice-president of the Club, 





development of music in America. This cy . o ee an eel Eats 2 
beautiful portrayal was written and musical play by children of the public 
sch s under the direction of Elizabeth 

plano, and her daughters, Ma Spaugh, supervisor of public school 
and Frances, violin is and a hymn contest 

This year the Club has financed t} The roste f officers is as follows: 
organization of a Little Symphony Or 
chestra under the direction of 
Dayton, from which it hoping f 





great things 

The big undertaking of the Club } 
been a Concert Course which it has 
ried on for three years. It has held 1 
the N. F. M. C. rule that at least 50 per 
cent of the artists engaged sha x 
\merican. Among those who have a 
peared on the programs have been Ire 
Pavloska, Forrest Lamont. Virgili LA 
‘ari, Marie Tiffany, Nevada Van dé 
Veer, Anna Case, the Cherniavsky Tr 
the Kansas City Litth Symphony, 
Philip Manuel and Garvin Williams 
a delightful two-piano recita Other 
lesser-known artists have als beer 
heard. 

Mrs. Hofmann, the president of the 
Club, is vice-president of the Iowa Fed 
eration of Music Clubs, the Iowa men 
ber of the Board of 
National Federation of Music Clubs. ans 
chairman of the Music Divisior f the 
lowa Federation of Women’s Clubs 


Direct rs | Th 











Blanche Marchesi Gives Concert in 








London 
LONDON, July 17 3lanche Marches Mrs. W. Stokely Northeutt. Recording Sec. 
gave a recital in Aeolian Hall July 7, retary fer the College Park Club 
singing three groups of songs, ranging 
from the seventeenth century period t Mrs. Bateman, president; Mrs. Young, 
the present. Her recital was preceded first vice-president; Mrs. McCowen, 


by a pupils’ concert, in which Enid Settle second vice-president; Mrs. C. W. Wall, 
and Norah Sabin won especial favor third vice-president; Mrs. W. S. North- 
Mme. Marchesi recently held a most su att, recording secretary; Annis Hum- 
cessful matinée in her new Paris studio. phries, rresponding secretary; Mrs. 
Emma Calvé, among many artists and I. Dp. ¢ ley, treasurer; Mrs. F. C. Doss, 
society leaders, was present The next auditor; Mrs. Young, program; Mrs. R. 
day Mme. Calvé sent Mme Marches a T Aderhold mem be rsnip,; Mrs. H. G. 
large rose tree, in token of the pleasure Mathews, ways and means; Mrs. Couch, 
she had been giver Mme. Marchesi’s put ty: Mrs. L. H. Warlick, house: 
Paris studio is a meeting place for many Mrs. L. M. Love, social; Mrs. J. C. Hale, 
of the famous musicians who are resi- horus; Mrs. Douglas Audsley, scrap 
dent in and who visit the French capita k 
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Golden Opportunity for the Stadium 
Fault-Finders—Anent the Possibili- 
ties of Standardizing Diction and 
the Dangers of Static—London’s 
Newest Glimpses of Paradise, with 
Critic as the Peri—An Opera 
Singer’s Preferences and Some 
Thoughts on Vice Versa—Wonder 
What Helen of Troy Thinks About 
Her Biographer, Now—Rome More 
Eternal Than Its Woman Opera 
Director 


Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 
HIS would seem to be an opportunity 


for the grumblers to show that they 
know whereof they grumble. 

If it is true that they know more 
about program-making than the cele- 
brated conductors who are devising the 
summer refection at the Lewisohn Sta- 
dium in New York, the annual prize 
contest ought to show it. 

This contest now is some three years 
old and no one has yet submitted affi- 
davits to prove that it is operated 
crookedly in the interests of the pub- 
lishing houses, the Democratic party, the 
Moscow Internationale or the League 
against Osteopaths. 

Out of it comes some manner of ex- 
pression each summer of the music whick 
some part of the Stadium audiences like 
best. Doubtless, great multitudes of per- 
sons never think of filling out and turn- 
ing in the ballots at their disposal. 
Doubtless, many others write down what 
someone else suggests, and “repeaters” 
are unavoidably numerous. Some few 
amuse themselves by asking for the im- 
possible or enumerating their pet aver- 
sions. 

But whether the ballots number five 
hundred or forty thousand, they supply 
a fairly accurate cross section of Sta- 
dium preference and opinion, and the 
results of the contests so far have been 
neither startling nor dismaying. 

Last year’s request ballots were said to 
number about 35,000, the equivalent of 
about one week’s normal attendance. 
Balloting continues for two weeks. 
Then the request program, containing 
the winners, is played. 

Last year the vote was overwhelming- 
ly for two symphonies, Tchaikovsky’s 
“Pathetic” and Beethoven’s Fifth. In 
1924, the “Pathetic” was united with 
“Les Préludes,” the “Blue Danube” and 
the ‘“Meistersinger” Overture. 

These numbers have exercised the 
same attraction in the concert halls that 
they have in the Stadium. The only 
difference I can see is that Stadium en- 
thusiasms for them are probably fresher, 
because more recently acquired. 

With these works in mind as indi- 
cating the mass preference of audiences, 
it is difficult to find any just basis for 
the complaints which have been ex- 
pressed in some letters to your editor 
and to the daily newspapers, the burden 
of which apparently is that the music 
played is not sufficiently “popular” in 
character, or is lacking in novelty. 

After all that has been accomplished, 
and the progress that has been made, it 
seems scarcely necessary to remind any- 
one that these are not park band con- 
certs, and that those who think of music 
in terms of musical comedy, jazz, or its 
equivalents, can find what they want 
elsewhere. 


UT to get back to the grumblers. 
If it is true that the numbers 
played are, on the one hand, insufficient- 
ly melodious and go over the heads of 
those listening; or, on the other, too 
generally lacking in the spice of novelty, 
the Stadium balloting ought to bear this 
out. 

Either we should have a request pro- 
gram consisting of the “Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana” Intermezzo, Rubinstein’s Melody 
in F, Herbert’s “Kiss Me Again” and 
the current “Valencia”; or one embody- 
ing Stravinsky’s “Le Sacre du Prin- 
temps,” Mahler’s “Resurrection” Sym- 
phony and Scriabin’s “Prometheus.” 

The four Stadium conductors, Messrs. 
van Hoogstraten, Sokoloff, Hadley and 
Stock, are to autograph an orchestral 
score, and this will be presented to the 
person whose individual request program 
most nearly conforms to the composite 
one made up of numbers receiving the 
most votes. 

If it should be won by a devotee of 
the “popular,” I would suggest that the 
autographed score be Varése’s “Hyper- 
prism.” 

But, if the winner is one of those who 
believe the standard symphonies are 
passé, then, clearly, the score chosen 
ought to be something like the Overture 
to Rossini’s “La Gazza Ladra.” 


ROM England comes the dizzy, not 

to say heady, news that the radio is 
to be used there to standardize pro- 
nunciation of our mother tongue, and 
Yorkshiremen. and denizens of Devon- 
shire are henceforth to speak with the 
same intonation. The Oxonian accent, 
in short, is to cease to be, and the voices 
of the Byngs of Kent and the Tre- 
lawneys of Cornwall, whether they went 
to ““Maudlin” or Trinity, are all to sound 
the same. 

Important, if true. Not that there 
seems to be any more sense in attempt- 
ing to standardize accent in England 
than there would be in this country 
Some sounds are physically more agree- 
able to the ear than others, but if one’s 
speech is comprehensible, is it desirable 
that all distinctions of section and as- 
sociation be abolished? 

Some so-called authorities in thess« 
United States hold that the letter “r” 
is non-existent, save when it begins a 
word. In my own opinion, singers who 
proceed along these lines are storing up 
trouble for themselves, though one good 
way to start a pedagogical row is to 
cite the maxim “take care of the vowels 
and the consonants will take care of 
themselves.” 


UST why these reformers are anxious 

to make us all talk alike, is difficult 
to understand. It has never been done, 
and why should it be? Even Kaiser 
Bill could not make the Berliner accent 
superior to that of Hanover, for all the 
sibilancies of the latter’s initial “‘st’s.” 
The Comédie Francaise and _ the 
Académie have never been able to wrest 
the palm from Grenoble. In Italy, not- 
withstanding the fact that the Eternal 
City is the capital, we all know the good 
old saying—‘‘Acqua Tofana’’—ahem! | 
should say, “Lingua Toscana in bocca 
Romana.” 

Doubtless, Dayton, Ohio, and Pitts- 
burrrrgh, Pa., not to mention Kokomo, 
Ind., and Muscatine, Ioway, will probably 
continue to hug their “r’s” to themselves, 
and why shouldn’t they, bless ‘em! If, 
in retaliation, Station W. E. S. T. starts 
telling the world how the consonant 
which precedes “s” in the alphabet is 
produced, the r-less New Yawkah may 
find himself on the defensive, and 
troubled by a new and particularly stub- 
born variety of static. 
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F I were asked what I considered the 
most asinine thing any manager of 
a musical or theatrical attraction could 
do when he didn’t like the way the critics 
wrote about his enterprise, I would say 
refuse admission to the offending critics 
Therefore, if the facts are as they 


have been reported, I thimk a leather 
medal should be presented to the press 
representative or busimess mamager, or 
whoever is responsible for the edict that 
Ernest Newman is to be barred from 
performances by the Diaghileff ballet in 
London. 

It seems that what the erstwhile guest 
critic of the New York Hvremimg Post 
wrote about Auric’s pantomime, “La Pas- 
torale,” one of the novelties of the season 
at His Majesty's Theater, thoroughly ex- 
asperated someone im authority. The 
veteran reviewer was them notified by 
telephone that the seat reserved for him 
would no longer be at his disposal. 

In humorous vein, but with plenty of 
sting in his genteel iromy, Newman 
quotes the adaptation « homas Moore’s 
lines used by Schumann for “Paradise 
and the Peri”: 


One morn, at gate of dex 








Weeping, discomsolate, wa z 
And as she, listeming, hear rimgs 
Of life within like musi 


Wept she, to think ber recreant 1 
Should eer have lost that sacred 





The Peri, he explains, “c'est moi.” Now 
he is waiting to see what the manage- 
ment will do with respect to some equally 
sharp criticism written subsequently by 
other critics, for he takes the position 
that either his colleagwes should be 
stricken from the first-night list or his 
name restored to it. The former course, 
he suggests, would be much the less 
painful for him. 

Two reviews by Newman, it will be 
remembered, were the cause of the tem- 
porary rupture between the Friends of 
Music and the New York reviewers two 
years ago. when press tickets were for a 
while withdrawn. However, I think 
everyone concerned with that little flare- 
up will be more than happy to let sleep- 
ing dogs lie. 





ee I mote that the At- 
4 lantic City reporters are quoting 
Amelita Galli-Cu ng she would 
rather go to a musical comedy than an 
opera; that she hugely enjoys the gayety 
of the light shows; that Americans really 
are not so very fond of opera, and that, 
so far as their preference for the Broad- 
way type of amuseme is imvolved, she 
doesn’t blame them : wn other 
opera artists who were ready to admit 
that the opera house was the last place 
they would go for entertaimment. That 
is by no means What, I 
think, would be more illuminating, would 
be to find out where the clever fun- 
makers in the Broadway shows go, when 
they yearn for some real music. I sus- 
pect not a few of them have paid out 
good money to listen to the velvet-voiced 
Amelita. 
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HIS is a tale of two elderly ladies, 

an old feud and ome or more cups o 
tea. 

Everyone knows that Wagmer and 
Nietzsche quarreled over something or 
other, and on that basis almost every- 
body has reached a conclusion that prob- 
ably Nietzsche was justified in afterward 
asserting that “Carmenm™ was a better 
opera than anything Wagmer conceived. 

The two men turmed their backs on 
each other at the time Wagner was de- 
veloping Bayreuth, and their families 
erased one another from their calling 
and speaking lists 

But Elisabeth Forst 
ter of the author of 


my 





r Nietzsche, sis- 


hus Spake Zara 





thustra,” lived on, after the 
principals of the ement had 
long been gone fr f human 
pettiness. And it had first 
interested her broth Bayreuth 
undertaking Possil hay never 
have felt the quarrel eredit t 
either of the tw t 

At any rate, she survived to see Wag- 
ner’s music everywhere loved, and the 
unreasonableness of his treatment f 
others accepted as merely me f the pe 
culiarities of his genius 

So, when a festival was held recently 
in Weimar, and the Wagmer family went 
there to be present at performances of 


operas by Siegfried Wagner, she let it 
be known that she would be at home 
there to old friends who were present 
at the founding of Bayreuth. 

Siegfried Wagner did not go to see 
her; but some little flutter of excite- 
ment was caused when the Countess 
Gravina, stepdaughter of the mighty 
Richard, appeared among the guests. 

Just what was said over the teacups 
may never find its way into print. Quite 
possibly it would not make very interest- 
ing reading if it did. But I am sure that 
neither Wagner’s music nor Nietzsche’s 
writings will lose any prestige, whatever, 
from the respective concessions made by 
the two old ladies. 





VER since John Erskine’s “The Pri- 

vate Life of Helen of Troy” entered 
the list of best sellers, the readers of that 
witty series of imaginary conversations 
have been curious about the personality 
of the author, who had hitherto been re 
nowned only as a writer of literary 
essays—a distinction to be expected of 
a professor of English in Columbia Uni 
versity. Consequently, he has been in 
terviewed by the press almost as as- 
siduously as though he were a cinema 
actor or an athlete of prowess. 

I judge from the published results of 
the interrogatories that Professor 
Erskine is either unskilled in the wiles of 
publicity or averse to self-advertisement, 
for the reporters obtained very littl 
from him. Not one of them discovered, 
for instance, that he is a musician. 

That fact, known for some time by his 
associates, was disclosed in print only the 
day before he appeared as piano soloist 
with an orchestra at Columbia and 
played Mozart’s D Major Concerto. 

Now in view of his evident modest) 
about his versatile talents, I am wonder 
ing if he prefers to regard this concert 
as a public event or as a chapter in 
“The Private Life of Erskine of Colum 
bia 


OMAN, bless her, has pulled the 
strings in many an opera house, and 
doubtless will continue to do so. 

But women directors and managers 
have been few in the lyric theaters of th 
world. 

When Mary Garden took over the 
reins of the Chicago company some five 
years ago, it was brought to the atten- 
tion of your readers that she was not 
alone in her glory as impresaria. 

For, at the very time a commotion was 
being made over Our Mary’s_ elevation 
to the sanctum sanctorum of the Audi 
torium, another of the sex was piloting 
opera in one of the best known of 
Europe’s musical institutions. 

The Garden regime lasted a little ove: 
a year, if I remember correctly, con- 
eluding with the withdrawal of the Mc- 
Cormick millions from the support of the 
Chicago venture. 

But the virtue of Mary’s Italian con- 
frére was considerably longer. 

Emma Carelli, whose husband, Walte! 
Mocchi, is also an impresario, became 
the directing head of the Costanzi in 
Rome about nine years ago, and has 
administered its affairs subsequent 
with apparent competence, if not with a 
brilliance to place that institution in tl 
same category as Milan’s La Scala. 

Now, I am advised, she is to reti 
and her successor will be none other tha 
the redoubtable Pietro Mascagni. 

Behind the change looms the figure 
Mussolini, without whom nothing see 
to happen in any field of endeavor in t! 
Italy of today. The Duce is said 
have a dream of a concatenation of Itali: 
opera houses under the control of t! 
central government—otherwise, hims« 
—which will be a glory to the nat 
and to the times. 

Toseanini’s difficulties at La Scala, 
some of those pretending to be “in t! 
know” are to be believed, arose from hs 
ypposition to this plan of operatic ur 
fication under Mussolinic domination. 

[I will not presume to say that the 
is the right explanation of the still m) 
terious happenings at La Scala, but it 
now a matter of news record that 
Governor of Rome has purchased 


[Continued on next page] 
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Costanzi and that a new opera house 
is being planned for Rome that will add 
to the grandeur of the Eternal City. 

It is reported that Tullio Serafin will 
have charge of the orchestra when the 
new house is ready a year from January. 
Whether this will be by arrangement 
with the Metropolitan, or whether at 
the conclusion of his initial contract 
(which, I understand, was for three 
years), Serafin will prefer to be one of 
the jewels of the Mussolinic diadem, is 
more than I can say. 

At any rate, since Mascagni seems to 
have about given up hope of ever writ- 
ing another “Cavalleria,” it would seem 
at this distance that his name might 
very well be coupled with that of the 
new house, to the distinction of both the 
theater and the composer. 

Mme. Carelli was, like Mary Garden, 
a noted singer before she took over the 
reins of management. If she is to re- 
tire now, it will be with the satisfaction 
of having carried on a particularly diffi- 
cult undertaking for a longer period, so 
far as I have ever heard or read, than 
is to the credit of any other woman. 

But, do singers who have had their 
fling in management retire? 

For a guiding precedent, I can only 
call to mind the circumstance that Chi- 
cago still basks in the radiance of the 
quenchless Mary Garden. 
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ECAUSE the 


woodwind no 


term 
longer meets the requirements of a 


section of the orchestra that includes 
silver, and sometimes brass instruments, 
as well as those that are really of wood, 
a suggestion has been made that the 
term woodsilverbrasswind be substituted. 

Why the term “reeds” should not be 
used, just as “strings” is, has always 
puzzled me. We would than have three 
easy designations: “strings,” “reeds” 
and “brass.” 

[ know that some stickler for fact 
will hasten to inform me that the pres- 
ent-day flute is not a reed instrument, 
but in view of its history, I think no 
violence would be done to it if so in- 
cluded. 

As for the term “wood,” there is 
usually some wood in every conductor’s 
string section—as some of our Philhar- 
monic enthusiasts will admit with re- 
spect to the New York Symphony, or 
vice versa, observes your 


st 


Permanent Opera Moves for 
London 


ONDON, July 25.—Sentiment 

for permanent opera groups in 
London is undeniably growing. Isa- 
dore de Lara, the composer, who 
has been one of the most enthusi- 
astic proponents of a national 
opera scheme, recently held a meet- 
ing to further the plan at the Chel- 
sea Polytechnic building. This 
was attended by a number of per- 
sons prominent in social and ar- 
tistic life. At the same time, the 
committee of the Old Vic Theater 
is pushing forward a plan for a 
joint theater, the Sadler’s Wells, 
where it is hoped to establish “a 
permanent opera company where 
young aspirants can gain an oper- 
atic training and where some of 
those English artists who are at 
present obliged to adopt foreign 
names and sell their talents to for- 
eign capitals will be included.” 





ORGANISTS TO MEET 
IN PHILADELPHIA 


Prize Composition Will Be 
Heard at National 
Convention 


PHILADELPHIA, July 31.—Organists 
from all over the United States will 
attend the nineteenth annual convention 
of the National Association of Organists 
here, from Aug. 31, to Sept. 3. The 
president, Henry S. Fry of Philadelphia, 
will preside, and Mayor Kendrick will 
give the welcome of the city. 

One special event will be the first pub- 
lic performance of the prize organ com- 
position and the award of $500, the gift 
of the Austin Organ Company, and the 
Audsley Gold Medal, to the composer 
Prize papers will also be read on organ 
playing and construction. 

On Wednesday evening a festival con- 
cert will be given in the Wanamaker 
Grand Court after a special visit to the 
Sesquicentennial. The members will 
enjoy a day at Atlantic City where the 
High School organ will be played by 
Rollo Maitland and Arthur Scott Brook 
They will also be the guests of Pierre 
S. du Pont at Longwood, Del., hearing 
a recital by Firmin Swinnen. 

Among the recitalists to be heard in 
Philadelphia are Carolyn M. Cramp, 
Charles M. Courboin, Edward Ejigen- 
schenk, Arthur H. Turner and George 
Volkel. 

Church music will be discussed in a 
paper by Rowland W. Dunham, a noted 
authority on the work of the choir- 
master. There will be a splendid oppor- 
tunity for organists to meet socially at 
the numerous lunches and suppers. The 
full program can be obtained from the 
Secretary, National Association of Or- 
ganists, Wanamaker Auditorium, New 
York. 











Conditions of “Musical America’s” $3000 Prize Contest 
USICAL AMERICA offers a prize of $3000 for the best symphonic work 


by an American composer. 


The rules of the contest are as follows: 


First—The contestant must be an American citizen. 


Second—Contest to close Dec. 31, 1926. 


Third—Manuscripts will be in the hands of judges as soon as possible after 
Jan. 1, 1927, and decision will be announced on Oct. 1, 1927. 


Fourth—The prize winning symphony or symphonic work will have its first 
production during the musical season of 1927-1928 in New York, Boston, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, San Francisco and other cities. 


Fifth—Publication rights, together with the rights of all kinds of reproduc- 
tion by means of automatic instruments, or otherwise, are to remain the 


property of the composer. 


Sixth— Manuscripts will be submitted under the usual terms of anonymity 


Each manuscript will be marked with a motto or device. 


The name of the 


composer in a sealed envelope, having on the outside the same motto or 


device, will accompany the manuscript. 


These sealed envelopes will be 


placed in a safe deposit box until such time as the award is made. 


Seventh—In the event that the judges should be unable to decide upon one 
composition as being entitled to the prize because of there being others of 
equal merit, “Musical America” will give similar prizes of $3000 to each of 


the other successful contestants. 


Eighth—In offering this prize, 


“Musical 


America’s” sole concern is_ the 


advancement of American music, and its only connection with the contest 
will be as the transmitter of the manuscripts to the judges and as the donor 


of the award. 
scripts. 


No. responsibility is assumed for the loss or damage of manv- 


No work that has been publicly performed, in whole or in part, will be 


considered 


“Elsa” and “Violetta” Tread Zoo Stage 
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INCINNATL, July 31.—“Lohengrin” 

and “La Traviata” were the alternat- 
ing operas givem by tie Zow opera during 
the week of July 2. The company gave 
an exceptionally time performance of the 
work by Wagmer The plot of this 
opera appemlls tm alll The oppression of 
a lovely youre wonmm by designing folk 
is always 2&2 came for sympathy! 

Forrest Lamnemt was truly splendid in 
the tithe rile, dxtimeushing himself by 
his fime woral] art amd excellent acting. 
He sane the dificult score with ease, 
beauty of teume and authority. 

Alma Petersom sang the réle of Hlsa, 
giving 2 lovely and womanly impersona- 
thon of the character. Her voice at all 
times wes equal tm the demands. She 
received quite am ovatiom 

The part of Kung Hemry was sung by 
Herbert Gould with dignity and fine 
voice. Talromunmd was takem by Fred 
Patton, whe same amd acted the rdle 
with considerable tire. Here is a singer 
whose acting seems tm improve with each 
appearance. His voice is always splen- 
did. Howard Prestem samg this rdéle on 
Tuesday 

The Ortrwd of Martha Wittkowska 
was a revelatiom, and was magnificently 
sung and arte. Especially fine was her 
work im tthe swunmrmewitat lomg second act 
scene om tthe cathedral steps, where she 
and Telramund comspire. The audience 
was quick te appreciate this artist. Of 
course, some of the lovely music had to 
be cut. The chorus sang and acted in 
a fme manmer, the comductor, Mr. Van 
Grove, condédurtimg with authority. 

The smalier were satisfactorily 
filled Amome tihese heard im addition 

7 


were Louis Johmem as the Heruld, and as 


ries 


the Pages, Pearl Besuner, Violet Sum- 
mer, Eulah Cornor and Tecla Richert. 

The costuming and stage settings were 
unusually fine. Taken all in _ ail, 
“Lohengrin” is one of the outstanding 
artistic offerings this company has given 
so far. 


On Monday evening, July 26, the alter- 
nate opera of the week “La Traviata” 
by Verdi was given its first performance. 
The audience was not quite so large as 
the preceeding night, but it was most 
enthusiastic. The work was splendidly 
given under the leadership of Adolph 
Schmid. Many may feel that the music 
is somewhat faded, but it will outlive a 
considerable portion of the modern out- 
put, as it abounds in lovely melody. 

Melvena Passmore, in the title réle, 
sang and acted with skill and surety. 
Her singing of the well known arias and 
duets brought forth great applause. 

Alfredo as portrayed by Ernest 
Davis, was also satisfactory vocally and 
histrionically. Ernest Torti as the elder 
Germont was convincing, singing and 
acting his part with assurance and 
beauty of tone. 

Favorable mention must be given to 
Natale Cervi as Baron Duphal and 
Doctor Grenville, Kathryn Brown as 
Flora and Herbert Gould as the Marquis. 
Others heard were Leon Braude, Miss 
Gesuner and Max Toft. This opera was 
also beautifully staged. 

It is gratifying to note that music 
lovers, musicians and the general public 
are generously patronizing these opera- 
tie offerings. All seem grateful for the 
opportunity of hearing these pains- 
taking artists and will be sorry when 
the season draws to a close. 

PHILIP WERTHNER. 





WHITEMAN REMEMBERS, AND 
LEADS CONCERT ON MALL 





Large Orewds Hear Jazzist’s Men— 
Play View Innpgectation—Gold- 
mun Suteduie Altered 





Music om tihe Wa ast week brought 
a litth special warikety, and those who are 
n the han pomge tm the Central 
Park com : ewiliar letied clouds 
and imklnmes of we weather Sunday 
afternoon im onder tm witness the imno- 
vation 

It wes 2 comert be Puul Whiteman 
an nis mM it returned trom 
EHurepean sm Wr. Whiteman’s 
Central Park moormram was im fulfill- 
ment of 2 Promise mrad Wayor Walk- 
er before he ket for Burope: he had 
told the Niawer tit he would give a 
concert on tthe Wa wite e got back 
from the otiher side of the Atlantic. It 
was 2 twice! Whitemam program, con- 
sisting of “Meet the Boys,” a bicycle 





PORTLAND BACKS SYMPHONY 


Local Poblic Suiseritbes fer Two-thirds 
of Quete—Officers Elected 


PorTiawh, Oss... July 30.—The second 
season of tire vrtiand Symphony 
promises to. cumtimae the excellent suc- 
‘ess that attended the first, for it has 
just been ammeunced by Mrs. Donald 
Spencer, manager of the orchestra, that 
two-thirds of tie subscriptiom seats for 
the season have already beem sold. The 
Portland Symplhomy,.. wnder the leader- 
ship of Willem vam Hoogstreten, will 
begin its mew seasom im Nevember. So, 
three montis reomaim for the other one- 


n 
‘ 
~ 
Pp 
u 


i 
third subscmpituem: t be sold Since 
interest m ti ou rehestra has 
naturally beem great! nereased by the 
pre-eminent suc0cws f the first season, 






there as [bitte the the remaining 
subscriptions will mot be takem by the 
‘ortlamd omusucal pulblic Ah wing for 
the usually hugh percentage of purchases 
for singe cms, it im certaim that 
each propram of the erchestra’s season 
wil! be plawed tm 2 practices full house. 
4t the wanna] meeting of the Sym- 
phony Society, the following officers were 
re-elected Hiper B Piper president; 
Edward Cookinetam, Bem Selling, Mrs 
Wiliam MacMaster. Wes. W. B. Aver 
and Mrs. Sieomumd Frank. vice-pres 
dents: J. C. Aim=worth, treasurer: Mrs. 
Henry L ‘wrbettt and Mrs donald 
Spencer, seorettaes: Walter S. Babson, 
Wiliam S. Koos, Donald J. Sterling, 
Isabelia Ganld, Kurt Koehler, Mrs. Rob- 
ert Strong, Mrs. T. D. Boneyman, Mrs. 


Henry W. Metzwer, A. B.. Watzek,. James 
B. Kerr, H. A Lawrence R. 


Ku nNeeSrerT Dre tan X Sith tH reetors< 


Su rywent. 


pump solo, two-piano numbers by Harry 
Perella and Raymond Turner, who also 
presided at the pianos for Gershwin’s 
“Rhapsody in Blue,” for which inter- 
mission was foregone because of the 
threatening weather. From Vienna Mr. 
Whiteman brings back a new piece, 
“Madonna,” which he played Sunday 
afternoon. “Valencia” with variations 
pleased those who have heard it enough 
to want variations. The audience was 
estimated at more than 12,000. 


The Tuesday night concert of the 
Goldman Band in the Mall brought a 
record crowd. Del Staigers, Edwin 


Franko Goldman’s new cornetist, pleyed 
Bellstedt’s “Centennial” Fantasia and 
had to give an encore. So pleased were 
the listeners with the program—consist- 
ing of the Overture to “Oberon,” and 
popular things by Massenet, Puccini, 
Wagner, Verdi and others—that eight 
extras had to be added to the printed 
list. 

Several changes have been made ir 
the schedule of the Goldman concerts on 
the Campus of the New York University 
and the Mall in Central Park. The 
closing concert on the Campus will be 
on Friday evening Aug. 20 instead of 
Aug. 21, as first announced. The Satur- 
day evening concert will be played at 
Central Park. This will close the ninth 
consecutive season of this band, mark- 
ing the third at Central Park and the 
second at New York University. The 
annual choral program, originally sched- 
uled for the University concert of Aug. 
8, will be heard on Saturday, Aug. 
instead. 


TO REVISIT EUROPE 








Milwaukee Liederkranz Reports Success- 


ful Tour on Return from Abroad 

MILWAUKEE, July 31.—Another tour 
of Central Europe is being planned by 
the Milwaukee Liederkranz for 1928 
At that time the organization, which re- 
cently returned from a tour on the Con- 
tinent, plans to enter a song festival 
in Vienna. Dinner and receptions are 
being given by friends of the large num- 
ber of singers and their friends who 
made the trip. In all about 153 were 
in the party. 

D. C. Luening, the 78-year-old choir- 
master, expressed himself as well 
pleased with the artistic results of the 
trip. In the tour just closed, most of 
the forty concerts were given in Ger 
many, with a few in Switzerland and 
ther countries. 

At Dresden representatives of thirty 
three organizations, each carrying their 
wn flag, greeted the singers. Much 
good will was everywhere manifest for 
the American visitors. 


oo SKINROOD. 
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Athens Festival Brings a Series of nk eel Events 





















PPLE EEECCLCOLCCLELLL LLL SOOUEOOLEVORESLL(DAGRGGGAODOEONELIOOOEDAGaAEEEONAG GAs AAUTOUTEAAnaEAEDOREADEGENG Lat TELL Li CULUULLUDDOOODEEE OCH UE EDREEEEONOE 
THENS GA., July 31.—Through the : 
JX efforts of George Granberry, direc- — —_—— — : 
yr of the music department of the Uni- TITY ; stendensieeane 2S OS RE = : 
ersity of Georgia Summer School, a > ; TR, . = w 
1usic festival was given at Woodruff : 7 ny 


fall here, July 20 to 23. The chorus 
as made up of summer school students, 
irected by Mrs. Granberry. A local 
iolin ensemble, trained by Austin J. 
Wight, and directed by Mr. Granberry, 
was heard. Scenes from “Butterfly,” 
“Faust” and “Cavalleria Rusticana” 
were sung. 

The festival opened with a concert. 
Mary Craig, lyric soprano, sang “Ah 
Love, but a Day,” by Mrs. Beach; the 
Waltz Song from “Romeo and Juliet” 
and a duet from “Don Giovanni” with 
Glenn Crowder Stables, baritone. In 
this last number, their voices blended 
unusually well. Henri Scott gave a 
splendid rendition of the Toreador’s 
Song from “Carmen” and “The Blind 
Ploughman” by Clark. Marie Stone 
Langston, contralto, of the Philadelphia 
Civic Opera, sang “La Mort de Jeanne 
d’Are” by Bemberg, in a smooth voice. 
Mrs. George Granberry played the first 
movement of the A Minor Concerto by 
Grieg brilliantly. Wilson P. Price 
played the orchestral parts on a second 
piano. Emil B. Michaelis, violinist, 
played the G Major Sonata of Grieg, 
Mrs. Granberry accompanying. 

The concert closed with the second act 
of “Samson and Delilah,” Corinne 
Wollerman accompanying. Marguerita 
Sylva was most beautiful as Delilah. 
She gave an authoritative version of this 
part. Her voice has increased in range 
and her acting was arresting. She was 
ably supported by Judson House as 
Samson, and Mr. Scott as the High 


Phot Y drnett’s Studio ifhens, Ga 
Priest : . > , , . 
- o1 « ee Artists Hold Informal Gathering Betweem Rehearsals at the Athens, Ga. Festival. In the Picture Are Shown, Seated on Ground, Second 
On July 21 “Madama Butterfly” was ‘ ' . . “ten , 
iven Miss Craig in the title réle wa from Left. George F. Gramberry. Organwer eof the Festival: Seated Back of Him. Mrs. Granberry. Pianist: Standing to Her Left. 
vl e p\ ss < > 2 ©} as , > ° . . . 
harming Her wm Ta is a lvri ran Judson House, Tenor: m Onder Left w Right. After Mr. House, Mrs. House; Corinne Wollerson, Accompanist; Dr. J. S. Stewart, 
che 3 > 701¢ S "ric soprano. . : sig i 
© ha “lecide & drematic tal se a h “ Director of the University ef Georgie Sammer Scheel; Marguerita Sylva. Mezzo-Soprano; Major Smith, Mme. Sylva’s Husband; 
she has : > é é > tale ar e . . . 
‘rg — ehh ae a ae Henri Scott, Bass: Mary Craig. Seprame: Mrs. J. S. Stewart: Seated Below Mrs. Stewart, Glenn Stables, Baritone, and Seated at Mr. 
acting was delightful as Cuio-Cio-San ; . 
\ rn . - ps Stables’ Left. Mane Steme Lamesten. Centralte 
Ime. Langston was entirely satisfying 
as Suzuki. As Pinkerton, Mr. House 























a cai iets "3 eal elhaiai “yh illustrations. Eugenia Dozier and Sarah Serenata de Maggio” by bBetinelli, satisfying Mephistopheles. Miss Craig 
ep ba aint hire di go ang Sharp, both of a os 6 Fiocea la Neve,” by Cimara, ,_pedemp- as Marguerite was graceful and aa 
réles of the Bonze and Sharpless. Glenn aesthetic dances They are pupils ~ by César Franck, and J'ai Pleure voiced. The sensation of the evening 
{. Stalies hom & fine tetas Gnd chaweed Mrs. Pitter Spiker Atlanta va. em Reve” by Hiie. Mme. Sylva concluded was M me. Sylva S Santuzza a a 
ieee te ten ened mete. wn Gees. Marguerita Sylva gave ome of her ne: gram with several arias from sionate, fiery portrayal. Glenn Sta les 
. : unique home recitals on the eveming of Carmen,” given in Spanish costume. in the role of Alfio proved to have real 
Young People’s Matinee July 22. This artist captivated the aud She had to give many encores. dramatic power and a fine baritone. 
: ence, in her fourth appearance n [The closing performance of the Musi Mme. Langston as Martha and Mamma 
A young people’s matinée was given Athens. She sang several songs st n 2) Festival at Athens comprised scenes Lucia filled these réles adequately. Miss 
on July 22 at the Chapel. Mr. Gran- manuscript and many request numbers fron Faust” and “Cavalleria Rusti- Wollerson at the piano was very efficient 
berry directed a gigantic ensemble of In “The Women” by Sinding, her drama- ima Mr. House, in the tenor roles The festival was a great success. Social 
thirty-three pianists in classic numbers. tic talent was marked ther mumbers f both operas, showed the beauty of his functions proved very enjoyable. 
The Andante from the “Surprise” Sym- were “Tambourin™ by Juliem Tiersot . Mr. Seott was as usual a most V. G. TUPPER. 
phony of Haydn; a Gavotte by Bach; a 
of the vocal duct from "Dow Gierana” Pupils Heard in Recital at Wichita Lillian Pizinger was given early last Musical Folk Visit Carlsbad 
and the “Turkish March” of Beethoven, WicnuitTa, Kan., July 31.—Ruth A mine some So is Ween Edgerton. CARLSBAD, July 15.—Orchestral events 
were given. Mr. Granberry was very drews, res dent s geen ha $ * ba arie ‘Bell. Geneve Roberts, Grace have provided an interesting feature in 
a in — work, and these — eth a By ag + oe a — izinger, Pauline Dailey, Margaret the summer events at this health resort. 
seat “Mae. pe Recemasag li! 5 ce recentty before — pres ntat re au “= at — aoa ; on “eo et per ee ee ee 
of solos delightfully. Her numbers were ence, in which she was assisted by Duff 1 ee ak ggg ony Vindbar summer was the concert conducted here 
by Poldini, Debussy and Beethoven. Middleton, violinist ¥ parece . number a her sans te by Richard Strauss, with an augmented 
\ ba ~ ear Ws arr 1<t ti . - - 
Bain gy Aereatbn on! panes. Ria eau contin kar aoa sis romeert at the Wichita College of Music orchestra, recently. Among the _well- 
; . : m Tuesday night. The program con- known musical visitors is Frieda 





sisted of solo and chorus work, with the Hempel, the noted soprano Other 


Directien «ie, =< . : a r er ° 
Db. F. MeSWEENEY violim concerto by Seitz, played by arrivals include Mr. and Mrs. Frederick 
Cc 565 Fifth Avenue Margaret Piepmeyer. =. ke Steinway. 


NEW YORK 
EDWIN SCHNEIDER, Accompanist Steinway Piane 
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Vaoris Have Chants Based on 
War Terms 


HE songs of the Maori natives 

of Australia were recently de- 
scribed in a London contemporary 
by Alfred Hill, of Sydney, New 
South Wales. Mr. Hill, who re- 
cently visited America, said that 
“early contact with whites brought 
sea-songs and chanties from the 
whalers, hymns, chants, and cere- 
mony from the missionaries, and 
words of command from the sol- 
diers. All these influences have 
played their part in altering the 
Maori’s idea of music. The chant- 
ing ritual and catechism of the 
missionaries appealed strongly to a 
race who already loved ceremony 
and caste. When the soldiers came 
among them they made war songs 
out of the English words of com- 
mand, ‘Right wheel,’ ‘Left wheel,’ 
‘Right about,’ believing that they 
contained some magical power.” 








SEATTLE HEARS OWN 
TENOR AND SOPRANO 


Summer Courses Attract 
Large Number of 
Students 


By David Scheetz Craig 
SEATTLE, July 31.—In the University 
of Washington stadium, overlooking 
Lake Washington, Theo Karle, Seattle's 
own tenor, gave his farewell concert 
before leaving for Europe, delighting a 
generous audience with a progran 
mainly of English numbers, justified by 
his splendid enunciation. Included m 
the program was “Twilight,” by Kath- 
erine Glen, a Seattle composer 
After an absence of five years, Gen- 
evieve Wallin, soprano, returned 
Seattle and sang in a brilliant recital 
in the Woman’s Century Club, assisted 
by Ebba Frederickson, violinist, 





Hattie Edenholm, pianist, two 
young artists. 
The Art Publication Society, pub 


lishers of the Progressive Series 
Piano Lessons, is giving a normal courst 
in Seattle under the direction of Louis 
Victor Saar, of Chicago, and Lola Stone 
Evans. An enthusiastic class 
session. 

The annual June luncheon of ‘the 
Seattle Musical Art Society, celebrating 
its fourteenth anniversary, was held iz 
the D. A. R. clubhouse, a letter from 
the incoming president, Mrs. Henry H 
Shead, being read in her absence. The 
charming musical program was given by 
Ethel Poole Morck, pianist, and Mrs 
Carl Hoblitzell, soprano. 

Another of the stadium concerts, a 
course sponsored by the Associated 


Is IT 


San Antonio Senior Orchestra is Civic Asset 
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QAN ANTONIO, TEX., July 31.—The Senior Orchestra of San Antonio is tangible evidence to the citizens of 
a) this city of the value of music study for high school students. Emil Zoller is the conductor, and in tne above 


local high schools. 


produced excellent results in the department. 


= 


tration is showm with the young players, all local musicians, many of whom have been trained by him in the 
He is supervisor of the orchestras in the senior and junior high schools of the city and has 
The orchestra serves the double, and inestimably valuable, purpose 
cTreatimg am artistic standard among the younger San Antonians, thus creating excellent musical taste among 


that portiom of the public that will soon be deciding the musical activity of the city; and it also offers a stimulus 


Students of the Umiversity of Washing- 
tom, was givem by Ermest Davis, tenor, 
whose last appearance here im the “Way- 
farer” pageant created enthusiasm. Mr. 
demomstrated his ability in 
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“Comstructive Musie Pedagogy” was 
the title of the course givem by Willia 
Eades mika. piamo teacher, in a nor- 
mal class im Seattle Mrs. Honska is 
from Portland, Ore 

Piano stwdemts of Sadie V. Mossman 
played im am imterestimg program in the 
Y. W. C. A anditorium, the following 
pupils takimg part: Esther Goethals, 
Kdward Crawford, Genevieve Tracy, 


swendolym Hackley 
Virgimza Barnett, 


Anna Christianson, 
Barnett Crawford, 
Opal Nocholsom, Neederlee, 
Gwendolym Nelsom, Selma Berg, Eliza- 
beth Brodit, Laura Nelsom, Ruth Mac- 


=e 
? lorence 


mmitix Warjorte Brodt, and Doris 
Rarth 

Gene Paul presemted Gretchen Fengler 
nm recital, assisted by other saxophone 
studemts of Mr. Paul Miss Fengler’s 
numbers were Beethovem’s “Moonlight” 
Sonata and Paul's Caprice Among the 





Katherine Bacon 


{57 East 74th Street 





Howard Brockway Frank Sheridan 
Simeon Rumschisky 


Are Among the Arnst Teachers 


on the Piano Faculty of 


Gir 
David Maunes 
Music School 


Terme UW! 


Telephone Bu 


Ralph Leopold 


New York 








ensemble selections were Massenet’s 
“Elegie,” the “Tannhauser” March, and 
the Sextette from “Lucia.” 

Mrs. Clifford Moore, of Portland, Ore., 
gave a summer course in the Moore 
Fundamental Music System, drawing at- 
tention from many teachers in the 
Pacific Northwest. 





AID SCALE PRACTICE 


Art Publication Society of St. Louis 
Issues Exercises for Thumb 


St. Louis, July 31.—Interesting things 
are being done with scale practice by the 
Art Publication Society, which for five 
years has maintained a number of piano 
studios in St. Louis in order to learn 
first hand the problems of the piano 
teacher and find the solutions therefor. 
The Society is preparing a series of 
melodious pieces in the first grade that 
provide a “crossing of the thumb” in at 
least one or two places. The crossings 
are not introduced into the piece in such 
a manner as to emphasize their presence 
but follow as a natural musical sequence 
to the preceding phrases. Thus, irksome 
monotony is eliminated, and the child, at 
the very beginning of his music study, 
unconsciously begins to acquire that 
technical facility required for satisfac- 
tory development in piano playing. 

The easiest pieces are in whole and 
half notes, and the crossings occur some- 
times in the right hand when the left 
hand is idle, or vice versa, and some- 
times the same crossing occurs in both 
hands at the same time. 

To add further to the attractiveness 
of these little pieces, in most of them the 
music is written within the range of the 
child’s voice. It is illustrated with ap- 
propriate and interesting verses, which 
may be sung. Merely speaking the 
words will help the child to sense the 
rhythm of the music. 

In submitting these miniature compo- 
sitions, the Society introduces a new 
composer, Rose Gaynor Faeth. It is evi- 
dent that Mrs. Faeth has a true concept 
of the child mind and possesses the in- 
genuity and musicianship necessary to 
wield a great influence in this particular 
field of music education. 

The first two numbers, which are just 
off the press, are entitled “Cherry Time” 
and “My Regiment.” Effective and ap- 
propriate title pages in colors are used. 
In addition to the music there is the 
customary text matter containing a bi- 
ographical sketch of the composer with 
study suggestions and information for 
the teacher. 





All the material in MusIcaAL AMERICA is 
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stady amd a field for the immediate exercise of the talent of the musically gifted and ambitious. 


HAVANA HEARS “EROICA” 


Beethoven's Third Symphony Given for 
First Time in Cuban Capital 


HAVANA, CuBA, July 31.—The first 
performance in Cuba of Beethoven’s 
“Eroica” Symphony was given in the 
National Theater the morning of July 
18, by the Havana Symphony under the 
very notable leadership of Gonzalo Roig, 
its young conductor. 

Rudolph Ganz, the celebrated Swiss 
pianist, well known in Havana, although 
far away, was heard at this concert 
through the Duo-Art, playing the Liszt 
Concerto in E Flat Major, accompanied 
by the orchestra. This, with the fine 
accompaniment of the orchestra, brought 
forth enthusiastic applause. 

The concert ended with the Prelude 
to “Die Meistersinger.” 

NENA BENITEZ. 





The School of Music of 
NORTHWESTERN 
UNIVERSITY 


announces the establishment of a 
Department of 


CHURCH and 
CHORAL MUSIC 


on a scale not hitherto attempted 
in this country. Fall Term opens 
September 20, 1926. 
following subjects 
Organ Study; Church Music History; 
Critical study and analysis of Hymns, 
Anthems, Services, Cantatas, Oratorios, 
etc.; Church Service Playing and Church 
Music Supervision; Composition of Church 
and Choral Music; Conducting; Congrega- 
‘onal and Community Singing. 
Faculty:—Peter C. Lutkin, Dear: 
Arthur Stanley Martin, Organ, 
Service Playing; Oliver Seth Beltz 
Music History 
LECTURERS 
Reverend Canon Winfred Douglas: Waldo 
Selden Pratt, Hartford Theological Semi- 
nary; H. C. Fricker, Mendelssohn Choir, 
Toronto; F. Melius Christiansen, St. Olaf 
College; H. Augustine Smith, Boston Uni- 
versity. 
Church and Choral Music is ope: 
to either full course or special stu 
dents 
Bulletin and _ full formation § sent 
request. Address 

DEAN P. C. LUTKIN 
1822 Sherman Ave., Evanston, III. 

Telephone, University 1900 


Courses cover 
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Varied Programs Attract 
Listeners to N. Y. Stadium 
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[Continued from page 4] 


Forest Murmurs from “Siegfried.” Pre 
lude to Act III and Shepherd's Melody 
from “Tristan und Isolde,” Magic Fire 
Scene from “ “Walkire,” Overture to “The 
Flying Dutchman,” Good Friday Spell, 
Transformation Scene and Glorification 
from “Parsifal,” Daybreak and Siee- 
fried’s Rhine Journey from “Gétter- 
dammerung,” and the Overture to 
“Tannhauser.” 

It was a coatless concert, and after the 
“Lohengrin” Prelude, Mr. Sokoloff fol- 
lowed suit with the orchestra and doffed 
his coat, too. The closeness of the in- 
terior had no apparent effect upon the 
audience’s enjoyment, for the enthusi- 
asm was as high as it has been at any 
time during the Stadium season. Before 
the orchestra was allowed to withdraw 
for intermission, Mr. Sokoloff had » 
give the Prelude to Act III, “Lohe 
as an extra. In the Shepherd’s Melody, 
from “Tristan und Isolde,” P. Henkel- 
man, who played the English horn solo, 
was justly rewarded with prolonged ap- 
plause. Ss. M. 





Roaming Fountains 


With many dubious skyward glances. 
Friday evening’s Stadiumites hovered 
betwixt indoor and outdoor surround- 
ings until Louis Salter, assistant man- 
ager of the Concerts, announced that 
Mr. Sokoloff would begin im the 
amphitheater, despite visible and semsi- 
ble drops of rain. The third of Bee 
thoven’s “Leonore” Overtures was thus 
dispensed, to an audience far from in- 
divisible, since some gave ear from the 
colonnade, and some brave souls listened 
unconcernedly from their accustomed 
seats, while still others vacillated about 
the box office in a state of anguished 
indecision. 

The Beethoven having been accom- 
plished, Mr. Sokoloff continued with Res- 
pighi’s “Fontane di Roma,” mnothwith- 
standing hints of assistance toward more 
than impressionist liquidity from the 
sky. The work sounded to good advan- 
tage, however. Its orchestral facility 
is not to be denied and becomes much 
more than such under so imaginative 
a conductor as the Clevelander It 
sounded merely unoriginal on Friday. 
which is a great compliment to Mr. So- 
koloff. 

After a thoroughly disarming and 
Wienerisch performance of the “Blwe 
Danube” Waltzes, the conductor turned 
his attention to the Franck Symphony 
which he played simply and nobly and 
without unnecessary strivings for am at- 


mosphere of mystici ism. W_s 
Saturday night’s list was a “popular” 
one, including the “New World” Sym- 








St. Louis Enjoys Lehar Score 


St. Louts, Mo., July 31.—The Munx?1- 
pal Opera Company this week produced 
“The Count of Luxembourg,” by iahee 
The production was marked with en- 
thusiasm and verve. Dorothy Maynard 
sang and acted delightfully as Amgele 
Didier. Thomas Conkey had the part of 
the Count, while Robinson Newbold was 
the Grand Duke. Every member of the 
cast, including Irene Dunne, Edward 
Molitore and Roland Woodruff, showed 
that they enjoyed the gay spirit of the 
piece. Bernice Mershon as Princess Ko- 
kozeff accomplished her task im her ac- 


customed competent manner. S. L. € 





Wolfsohn to Manage Persinger Quartet 
in Bay District 


SAN Francisco, CaL., July 31.—It is 
announced that the Wolfsohn Musical 
Bureau will manage the Bay District 
concerts to be given by the Persinger 
String Quartet under the sponsorship of 
Mrs. J. B. Casserly, Mrs. W. B. Bourne 
Sidney Erhman, John Drum, and Noe! 
Sullivan. Elias Hecht, founder of this 
ensemble, which has hitherto been the 
quartet of the San Francisco Chamber 
Music Society, is an honorary member 
of this committee of sponsors 

M. M. F 





Violinist Honored by Oregon Harpists 


PORTLAND, ORE., July 31.—Paul Stasse- 
vitch, violinist, was guest of honor at 
the monthly meeting of the 
Chapter of the National Association of 
Harpists. The program was given by 
Ruth Lorraine Close, Doris Helen Pat- 
terson, Florine Stone, harpists; Doris 
Wildman, flutist; Marie McDonald, vio- 
linist, and David Campbell, pianist 

J 


Onecor 
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phomy of Dvorak, given a reading of 
gemuime emotional sincerity by Mr. So- 
koloff The Largo, as ever, won the most 
enthusiastic esteem of the hearers. The 
popular works im the second half of the 
program imcluded a somewhat surpris- 
img tidbit im Rachmaninoff’s Prelude in 
C Sharp Mimor, orchestrated by Sir 
Henry Wood, whe made a good job of 
it. There were also the Nocturne and 
Secherz from Mendelssohn’s “Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream” and Ernest Schell- 
img’s rousing “Victory Ball,” to 
represent America. Two Rimsky num- 
bers, the “Flight of the Bee” and the 
“Somg of India,” were given as encores. 


Sunday Music and Drizzle 


From the program led by Mr. Soko- 
loff om Sunday evening, the “Till Eulen- 
spiegel™ of Strauss stood out. This was 
given 2 reading of much color, by which 
its humorous and other tender accents 
were stressed. The evening’s fare in- 
claded also the “William Tell” Over- 


ture. Sibelius’ “Valse Triste” and 
Graimger’s “Shepherd’s Hey,” linked as 
ome number Brahms’ Fourth Sym- 


phomy formed the second half of the 
program, amd the guest leader gave two 
movements of the work with marked 
success. At this time, the weather con- 
ditioms proved too bad to continue, and 
the comeert was closed as a drizzling 
raim moved listemers to seek for shelter. 
There was much applause for the con- 
ductor. R. M. K. 





Los Angeles Opera Bills 


Announced for Autumn 
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Luella Melius, Mr. Schipa and Mr. Ri- 
mini, following on Saturday afternoon, 
and “Aida,” with Rosa Raisa and Aroldo 
Lindi, on Saturday night. 

Claudia Muzio and Richard Bonelli will 
make their initial bows in “Traviata” 
on the evening of Oct. 11; Mme. Melius 
and Mr. Schipa will sing the leading 
parts in “Barber of Seville” on Oct. 12; 
and Mme. Raisa, Kathryn Meisle and 
Paul Althouse will be heard in “Madama 
Butterfly” on Oct. 14. Saturday’s 
matinée will bring forward Miss Dux, 
Miss Meisle, Mr. Bonelli and Mr. Alt- 
house. 

A performance of “Il Trovatore” in 
the evening will enlist Mme. Raisa, Mme. 
Homer, Mr. Lindi and Mr. Rimini in 
the chief parts. 

The closing attraction on the evening 





of Oct. 18 will be Wagner’s “Die Wal- 
kiire,” sung by Elsa Alsen, Anna Fitziu, 
Miss Meisle, Mr. Althouse and Mr. 
Baklanoft. 


The fact that all of the minor rdéles 
are being filled by members of the 
chorus, is a great step forward in the 
foundation for opera in Los Angeles, ac- 
cording to Merle Armitage, business 
manager of the Association. With more 
than 300 singers from which to choose, 
some thirty have already been desig- 


nated by Giacomo Spadoni for individual 
parts. Among these are Mae Dauphiny, 
Wilma Wylie, Hilda Romaine, Beatrice 
Comish, Patricia Rebozza, Bernice Cen- 
ter, Elvira Tanzi, Corrine Culberson, 
Maudelene Smith, Cornelia Black, Edna 
Greenleaf, Genevieve Chumlea an ad 
Maxine Galgleish. 

Another factor which will play a 
large part in widening the appeal of 
opera in the community, is the size of 
the Shrine Auditorium, where the per- 
formances will be held. With a seating 
capacity of some 6500, there will be 
available a large number of seats at 
popular prices, which are being sold 
rapidly to students and persons of 
limited means. The women’s committee, 
headed by Mrs. R. D. Shepherd, is carry- 
ing on an effective campaign. The 
ticket sale to date totals more than $50,- 
000, with all the loges, but six, taken. 

Hat DAVIDSON CRAIN. 





Concerts from Boston Radio Announced 


Boston, July 31.—A series of popular 
Sunday evening concerts, under the 
auspices of the Near East Relief, is 
announced to radio audiences by Station 
WBZ of Boston and Springfield, Mass. 
The soloists will include Frederick Mil- 
lar, Esther Dale, Vera Curtis, Weyland 
Echols, John Campbell, Katherine Gorin, 
Jeanne Laval, and others. 
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SUMMER MUSICAL RECITALS 
STEEL PIER BALLROOM 


Sunday Afternoons at 4:15 - 


THE GALAXY OF STARS FOR AUGUST 


MARIE TIFFANY, Prima Donna Soprano Metropolitan Opera Co., and 
JUDSON HOUSE, The Distinguished Tenor. 


GRETA TORPADIE, The Renowned Concert Soprano, whom Igor Strawin 


sky chose to sing three recitals of his songs in New York and Chicago, 


Donna 
ALTHOUSE, Principal Tenor Metropolitan Opera Company, IRENE 
WILLIAMS, Prima Donna Soprano Hinshaw’s Mozart Opera Com- 


JUDSON DORIS DOE, Contralto, and 
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himself at the piano, and 


JULES FALK, Noted Violinist. 


PAUL ALTHOUSE, Principal Tenor Metropolitan Opera Company, and ie 
ESTELLE WENTWORTH, Formally Prima Donna Soprano of San Carlo < 
Opera Company, Guest Artist at Berlin, Vienna and Buenos Aires Opera 


Houses. 


MARIE TIFFANY, Prima Donna Soprano Metropolitan Opera Co., and 
JULES FALK, Noted Violinist. 


MME. JULIA CLAUSSEN, Prima Donna Mezzo-Soprano Metropolitan 
Opera Company, and 
HENRI SCOTT, Formerly Principal Bass-Baritone Metropolitan Opera Co. 


CLARENCE FUHRMAN AT THE PIANO 


The artists during the July recitals were: MME. JULIA CLAUSSEN, 
Opera 


Mezzo-Soprano, Metropolitan 


HOUSE, Tenor, 
ARTHUR KRAFT, Tenor. 





LAST RECITALS SEPTEMBER 5th and 12th 





Personal Direction of JULES FALK 








Greta Torpadie 


Paul Althouse 





Sunday Evenings at 9:15 
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TEACHING STANDARDS 


HE adage that “a chain is as strong as its weak- 

est link” does t apply t rganizations formed 
by men and women in the furtherance of a common 
cause, Tor an organization is stronger than any ot 
its constituent ts The con eH lealism of a 
group is an ethical f © sustaining the least ideal- 
Stic membe Py tham he would other- 
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properly, and that the pupil did not comprehend 
the full importance of the instruction as given him. 
No teacher shall claim the work of a pupil unless 
that pupil has studied under him at least one year. 
No teacher shall accept a pupil if he has failed to 
settle all just accounts with his previous teacher, 
unless he promises to settle within a reasonable 
time.” 

In promulgating these and similar stipulations 
of membership, the new league is not taking a novel 
position, for other organizations have formulated 
ethical codes of parallel tendencies. The interest- 
ing and significant point is that another organiza- 
tion has come into existence among teachers of 
music, setting high standards of professional con- 
duct, aiming at the abolishment of petty rivalries 
and jealousies, making provision for the assistance 
of needy members from a relief fund, and encour- 
aging co-operation in the cause of music itself. 
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NATIONALISM IN MUSIC 


NE of the latest protestants against the present 
Berhad both at home and abroad, to regard 
jazz as representative of American nationalism in 
music is Charles L. Buchanan, who contributes an 
article to the current issue of The Outlook. He bases 
his argument on the thesis that great and perdur- 
able music owes its greatness and its longevity to 
the genius of individuals and that nationalism is, 
after all, a secondary characteristic. He writes: 

“In looking over the history of music, one notes 
the significant fact that there is hardly a trace of 
national character to be found in the kind of music 
that is by consensus of the best opinion accepted as 
great music. It would be difficult to name a single 
instance where a composition that is built out of 
national material has attained pre-eminent distinc- 
tion. Take any one of the world’s great pieces of 
music, and ask yourself whether, as sheer sound, it 
is indicative of any national origin whatever. Sup- 
pose you did not know that Beethoven and Wagner 
were Germans, that Tchaikovsky was a Russian, 
that Chopin was a Pole, and then suppose you were 
challenged to detect their nationalities from the 
Fifth Symphony, the ‘Tristan’ prelude, the ‘Adagio 
Lamentoso’ and the great C minor Etude. 

“Try listening to unfamiliar music with the ob- 
ject of identifying its nationality. You will prob- 
ably find that whatever clue you light upon will be 
given you by the presence of an idiom that is per- 
sonal and peculiar to the composer. If you detect 
(as you very probably may) Skriabin, Ravel, De- 
bussy or Stravinsky, it will be because you hear in 
the music some pronounced, distinct, individual 
characteristics. In other words, the hint that sets 
you on the right track will come from a highly per- 
sonal and original mode of expression with which 
the matter of nationalism has nothing whatsoever 
to do. 

“How, then, does nationalism legitimately and 
effectively express itself in music? Through the 
point of view back of the music; a point of view 
which may be the subconscious accumulations of 
generations of national inheritance. You cannot 
teach a man to express nationality in his art, nor 
can he achieve a national expression through the 
naive expedient of merely dragging a popular tune 
into the finale of his symphony. It is not the ma- 
terial a man uses that makes his nationality appar- 
ent; it is the way he uses it. Chabrier, Ravel and 
Debussy have written Spanish rhapsodies, based on 
melodic and harmonic material alien to their own 
nationality, vet their music remains essentially and 
unmistakably French. 

“Nothing could be more absurd and short-sighted 
than our facile notion that the American composer 
must base his art exclusively upon our popular 
music. Even though we were to determine that 
jazz was our legitimate musical expression, and even 
though we were to mark it out as our equivalent to 
the folk-music of other nations, we should still be 

ontronted by the fact that our popular notion of 





TWO WEEKS’ NOTICE ESSENTIAL 


i 2 who wish MUSICAL AMERICA 
to follow them regularly through the 
vacation season should notify the Subscrip- 
tion Department of change of address as 
soon as possible. Two weeks’ notice is 
necessary to effect this change. Please be 
sure to give the former address as well as 
the new vacation address. 


the predominance of this folk element in music is 
demonstrably erroneous.” 

Mr. Buchanan’s argument does not go deeply 
enough into the question of what constitutes na- 
tionality. He does not attempt to explain, for in- 
stance, what it is that is so “essentially and un- 
mistakably French” in the Spanish excursions of 
Chabrier, Ravel and Debussy. But he is right in 
maintaining that the feeling of nationality in music 
“is a thing that must come of itself; you cannot 
create it through organization and forced draught, 
or through merely willing it.” 

Whether or not jazz, which happens to be at the 
moment a characteristic of our popular music, will 
endure as a folk characteristic is a question that 
will be decided not by us but by time itself. Our 
composers do not need, however, to feel any obliga- 
tion to employ the jazz technic as a symbol of their 
Americanism. Their task is to write music that 
will be great and enduring by virtue of its ideas 
and its eloquence of expression. 
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Daisy Jean Says Vacation Good-bye 


Before sailing for Europe, Daisy Jean, singer-’cellist- 
pianist, paid a parting visit to her singing teacher, 
Bessie Bowie. Miss Jean, who is shown at the left, 
will spend the summer abroad, and while visiting her 
family in Belgium she will work upon her new pro- 
grams for her coming season in the United States and 
Canada. In Antwerp and Paris she will give her 
recital of ’cello and songs at the harp. Early in Octo- 
ber she will make her London début in Aeolian Hall. 
Later in October she will return to this country, the 
land of her adoption. Her first New York appearance 
will be on Nov. 15 in Aeolian Hall. 


Heifetz—Before crossing the Pacific for a tour of 
the Orient, Jascha Heifetz is spending a few weeks in 
America. He recently arrived from Europe. Prior to 
leaving France on the Olympic, June 30, Mr. Heifetz 
visited friends in London. 


D’Indy—The cravat as Commander of the Legion of 
Honor has been given to Vincent d’Indy, veteran French 
composer. This honor was bestowed in private upon 
the noted musician by Marshal Lyautey. M. d’Indy 
was previously created a Chevalier in the order. 


Leslie—The name of Grace Leslie, contralto, is men- 
tioned as illustration in a plea for intimate opera mack 
by the music editor of the Boston Sunday Globe in 
recent issue of that paper. Urging a “Little Theater of 
Opera” for Boston, he reminds his readers that “big 
voices are not necessarily great voices” and that many 
operas, notably Mozart’s, “demand not quantity of voice 
but quality of voice and of artistry.” 


Kleiber—The latest of a series of German guest con 


ductors to appear in South America will be Eric! 
Kleiber, musical director of the Berlin State Opera 


He will go to Buenos Aires on Aug. 3 to begin a series 
of concert appearances with the orchestra of the Color 
Theater. His stay in the Argentine capital will ex 


tend until the beginning of November, 
resume his duties in the opera theater. 


when he wW 


Destinn—After a retirement of several years from 
operatic activities, Emmy Destinn will return for 
tour in European cities this summer and autumn, ac- 
cording to advices from abroad. On July 7 Mme 
Destinn was scheduled to sing at the Kur Theater 
Bad Elster the title réle in “Tosca,” for which Amer- 
ican audiences remember the soprano during her Metro- 
politan activities. Following this, she was expected t+ 
undertake a lengthy tour of capitals abroad. 
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A Winged Terpsichorean 


NEW art form, utilizing temperamental mosquitoes, is being t GG d oh 
demonstrated in London by A. Moore Hogarth, it seems. One ONCCY yan , fe Se 


| of these imsects, who bears the cognomen of Cynthia, was th . . fy hh 
scheduled to dance from the British Broadcasting Company’s e Mspiva on A 





studio ome evening, but—and it was really through no fault otf the ‘Artist , | B~322ps yO 
of her own—she was prevented from doing so by her untimely \ \ 

end. The Morning Post accredits her demise to a sudden heart seizure \\ 
during a rehearsal, which put an end to her career and made impossible FOR EIGHTY’“TWO YEARS \ X 


any public (or private) appearance thereafter. ’ 
Mr. Hogarth, however, succeeded AMERICA S FOREMOST 


\ 









finally in presenting several daughters With joy the gods would almost blind 
“Cynthia,” who were reported to be ie 4 INSTRUMENT 
sete Be talented than their late If they’d let me kiss the lass behind 
lament parent. me. . 
‘Influenced by the tragic death of : & % Chas. M. Stieff, Inc. 
“Cynthia,” the studio took every precau- Mistake in Terme 
tion that the emotion of stage fright Mistake in Term: STIEFF HALL 
should be avoided by her successors. Mr. OLICEMAN (to street musician) — 
Hogarth’s address started in low, even Here, my man, don’t you know it’s BALTIMORE 
tones, while the mosquitoes rested quiet- against the rules to play here? You 
ly im the bottles im which they had must accompany me! 
travelled. After they were announced Player (tuning instrument) —Go 
they were brought to the ‘stage’-—a ahead, boss. What piece are you goin’ 
delicate microphome capable of respond- to sing? 
g not only to the ‘elephantine’ tread = 3 9 
the mosquitoes, but at the squirming Tuners and Hims 


revailed ROM London Tid-Bits, we reproduce 
F te a the two following gems: 
A suspicious-looking man approached 




















ime the mosquitoes buzzed, the front door and said, “Are the people 
g the sounds of their own of the house in?” 
footsteps, and them Mr. Hogarth pro- “They’re all away,” said the maid. 
da eam: ite ‘ el “Have you renewed your dog license?’ 
weeded with his address that nearly < 
: : he asked. 
caused a tragedy “We don’t keep a dog.” 
The microphone. delicately adjusted “T see. Are your electric lights in 
record the minute pulses of the mos- order?” 
toes” wings and feet, ceased working. “We only burn gas.” 
“There was only a brief interruption “Well, I’ve come to tune the piano.” 
however, and them listemers all over : ae = 
Britain heard the buzz of the mosquitoes The teacher, wishing to arouse the = 
nd the march of their feet reminiscent interest of her Sunday school class, 
that of the Cameron men.” asked them to write the names of their 
Excelsior’ favorite hymns. 
. * * All the pupils bent their heads over 
Am Occulatery Ode pencil and paper for a few minutes, and ? - 
then handed in their slips—all except Strauss, Jr. had two brothers—Joseph as regards technical difficulty T. H 
WE append a rather beautiful effort one. (1827-1870) and Eduard (1835-1916) Bryn Mawr, Pa., July 18, 1926 
by J. R.. which appeared in the New “Come, Mary,” said _the teacher, both prolific composers of dance music. The Twenty-fourth Violin Caprice 
York Werld’s “Conninge Tower”: “bring your paper to me. Richard Strauss (no relation of the pre- forms the basis of Brahms’ Variations 
. _ “Mary, with downcast eyes and flam- ceding) was born in Munich, June 11, In the opinion of the Question Boa 
Messtest Metes Gh & State Comte ing cheeks, handed the teacher a slip 1864, and is still living; numerous Editor, this set is very close to being the 
Prenvem of paper bearing the words: “Willie operas, songs and tone-poems, including most difficult music ever written for the 
Smith. “Tod und Verkldrung. Oskar Straus, piano. eee 
upon the crowd, _ * 8 who spells his name with one “s,” was : a bss 
re talking aloud. Fashion Note born in Vienna, April 6, 1870, and is still “Scena Cantante 
living; wrote several popular operettas, ' ‘ 
n, tier above tier; R. SUMNER, the valiant guardian including “Der tapfere Soldat,” known Question Box Editor: : 
lid ankles appear. of public morality, stated recently in English as “The Chocolate Soldier.” W hat 1s the meaning of the _ words 
that he would not join Mr. Florenz Zieg- ~ * * “Scena Cantante,” attached to Spohr's 
4nd as I writhe om the conerete seat, feld in his confessed laudable aim of ~  * 43 A Minor Violin Concerto, > 
find myself sitting at Daphne’s feet. making stage cos 2S re seemly i d i . > .* N., 
im vse i uphne’s feet ae costumes more seemly in An American Premiére St. Louis, Aug. 1, 1926 
They're playing the matchless Bee- The garb of the Flower Girls in “Par- Question Box Editor: Spohr called his concerto a “singing 
thoven 5 sifal,” as envisaged in New York, will When, where, and by whom was the _ scene” and spoke of it in his letters as 
4nd there’s the bewitchingest maid therefore be safe for at least a few more first American performance of Holst’s “in the form of a vocal scena and a 
alive seasons! “The Planets” given? A says in duet.” This was in order to satisfy the 





Chicago, B in New York, and myself in Rossini-ish cravings of Italy m 1816 
Boston. We agree on 1920 as the year which necessitated ultra-lyric com- 


2 , anita : ~~ WY? are ain as exact time. positions. 7 9 9 
e& Musical Americas Question Bextg tones : 


’ New York, Aug. 2, 1926. Cosima Wagner's Age 
= ADVICE AND INFORMATION “r STUDENTS. MUSICIAN S. LAYMENAND OT HERS | 























1 is right. “The Planets” was given . +3 
: eee ——— te . apaighg a at Question Box Editor: 
ee Oe its American premiere by the Chicago 2 % ee ~ . lh is >» ve 
’ 4 ¥, ‘ g Is the wife of Wagner still living? If 
rrr : , al erest can be published in this department. MusIcAL Symphony under Frederick Stock in ee 7 9 > 
O = a 4 “a: ‘ ‘ : so, what is her age? W.R 
Awe hen necessary through mdividual letters Matters ( hicago on Dee. 31, 1920. . : : _— 
of « w Derrs : $ h as intimate questions concerning contemporary ? Flushing, = = July wu, Avan 
a ; | 9 9 9 ‘ , = , 7 . 
. 4 | . . . Cosima u agne) mw? be Cignty-nine 
bea the name and address of the writer. not for pub- . . Hts ld ( } : D 5 +3 . iol 
od faith. Address Editor. The Question Box. | Brahms-Paganini years olg on Carisimas Day of tats your 
pene Ond aa a ae 2 : \ on She is living at Villa Wahnfried in Bay- 
Question Box Editor: reuth, with her son, Siegfried Wagner, 
VY -of- . ected on the site of the church of St. From what work of Paganini did and his family. She attended Bay- 
iolin and J iola erect . ot. anit irv-sme, 
Maria della Scala, and has no connection Brahms take the theme for his famous’ reuth Festival rehearsal as vecently as 
Wuestion Box Editor uith the musical scale. Variations? How would you rank them, last year. 
How, as regards tuning s the viola tt Ff 
trom the The S sses Are considered by expert judges to be the 
J. ADAMA. Phe trausse finest now made. They contain more wale 
Sioux City. Iowa. Ju 26. 1926 Question Box Editor: able improvements than all others. 
Ve eee Will you please tell me the first name Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos 
of each of the famous composers named Manufactured by 
Strauss? What were the life dates of PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
each? Will you kindly mention one of §$ P I A N O S Warerooms, 509 Fifth Ave. New Yors 
4{hout La Seala the best known compositions of each? | Send for illustrated Art Catalogue 
. ae M. W. L. 
Box Editor Erie, Pa., July 25, 1926. G d 
r al part R significance i Joh g ; Cc, “Th ‘ather ran Ss 
. 4 A MI , 38 H ee _sonann . trauss, a Prey The Father of € om sor 
. : = _ a! “4 _ the W altz, ’ was born in Vie nna, March S poss . 
a Seala particularl|lv re- . . , - , 
La Scala-" I particularly 1 14, 1804: died there Sept. 25, 1849: tone quality. 
Rog = - ame per- emembered for his “Bajaderen Walzer.” Years rich with experience and accom- oe 
2 , : sca — Johann Strauss, Jr. “The Waltz King,” lishment back of this name vouch Cecilian 
- a. A. vas born in Vienna, Oct. 25, 1825; died or extraordinary musical merit. Plavers with 
gant A , Va bit aw, Aves +} P 4 ° ue . . ‘i " - 
seve sume 5, DUnes wast Famese were, Bush & Lane Piano Co., Holland, Mich. all-metal action. 
3 = 3 +6 cr wu : “The Beautiful Blue Danube. Johann 
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Musical Berlin Gathers at Steinway Banquet 
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™ Photo 


by Freyberg, Reproduced from the Berlin ‘‘Tagebiatt’’ * 


Seae ef the Noted Guests at the Function Recently Given by Frederick T. Steinway, Head of the Piano-Manufacturing Firm, at the Hotel 


Esplanade im the German Capital. 


1, Frederick T. Steinway; 2, Mrs. Frederick T. Steinway; 3, William R. Steinway of London, Gen- 


eral Directer of the Firm in Europe; 4, Mrs. William R. Steinway; 5, Mme. Luise Wolff, Wife of the Berlin Concert Director; 6, 


Fritz Kreisler: 


Mme. Kreisler; 8, Edwin Fischer, Pianist; 9, Frieda Kwast-Hodapp, Pianist; 10, James Quast; 11, Carl Friedberg, 


Piamist: 12, Erich Kleiber, Musical Director of the Berlin State Opera; 13, Joseph Schwarz, Baritone; 14, Mrs. Joseph Schwarz; 


> Erich Simeon, of the Concert Management, Wolff and Sachs; 


hucter of the Berlin Symphony. 


Arpad Sander. Pianist. and Others 


ze 16, Erich Sachs of the Same Firm; 17, Dr. Leopold Schmidt, Music 
Critie ef the “Tageblatt™; 18, Ignaz Friedman; 19, Albert Coates, Conductor; 20, Oscar Bie, Musicologist; 21, Emil Bohnke, Con- 
Also in the Photograph Are George Meader, Tenor of the Metropolitan; Melanie Kurt, Soprano; Mme. 


Seheen-Renme. Voice Teacher; Maria Olezewska, Contralto; Richard Tauber, Tenor; Louis Bachner of the National Music School: 





“Masked Ball” Revival 
Ends Berlin Opera Year 


DUPCUEETERTEDUU EE ERODE " 


— July 25.—Berlin is now in 
the midst f the hot midsummer 


pera and concert events 
give way to mountain and sea in the 
Just after 
the State Opera closed its doors, osten- 


power ct their attraction. 


sibly for the radical alterations proposed 
being argued before the 
“Masked Ball” 


(these are still 
Landtag) a revival of 
Was given. 

There were some good singers in the 
cast. which was headed by Frida Leider 
as Amelia, a part which disclosed her 
beautiful soprano voice to advantage; 
Margarete Arndt-Ober as Ulrica; Tra- 
jam Groseveseu, a fine, light lyric tenor, 





as )6Riecard and Theodor Scheidl, 
slightly miscast as Renato. Erich 
Kleiber conducted with regard for 
muamees. The stage production de- 


sigmed by Pirchan, was not quite in 
this exceptional artist’s best style, but 
nevertheless effective. 

Exeept for some occasional perform- 
amces im the Theater on the Platz der 
Republik, which have lately included 
rewtine productions of “Meistersinger” 








and “Flying Dutchman” by the State 
pera forces, the summer is very lean 


Season Showed Progress 


back over the last season 
e ereditable achievements, 
temdimg te prove that the Berlin opera 
stages are showing a qualitative im- 

ver the post-war years. 
he exception is, however, very marked 
m some productions of the State Opera, 
which has been compelled to restrict its 
almost to the 


artistic personnel point 
f poverty, owing in part to the slender 
fimameial budget provided by the 


Ministry of Education. 
The sensational departure of In- 
temdanmt Max Schillings early last winter 


left the stage in the hands of Erich 
Kleiber, the chief musical director, who 
is a fine disciplinarian and has schooled 
the ensemble thoroughly in response to 
his rhythmic and dynamic style. Leo 
Blech, who returned to this house last 
winter, is more a man of the theater, 
steeped in tradition, but with an un- 
deniable personality. The assistant con- 
ductors are more or less routine leaders. 
The direction is shared with Kleiber 
by Franz Ludwig Hérth, the stage direc- 
tor, who is a modernist by inclination. 
These two leaders have done much to 


It is noticeable that the ballet wing 
of the institution is stronger than the 
rival one of the Municipal Opera. This 
is doubtless owing to the presence of a 
really inventive and energetic ballet 
master, Max Terpis. The modern novel- 


ties this season were largely dance 
productions—including Respighi’s “Re- 
naissance,” Wilkens’ “Don Morte,” de 


Falla’s “El Amor Brujo” (in a version 
called “The Scarecrow”), Stravinsky’s 
“Pulcinella,” Klenau’s “Little Ida’s 
Flowers,” Strauss’ “Legend of Joseph” 


and other works. 





G@ SURVEY oF EUROPEAN ACTIVITIES + 
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Court Suit Hinges on Diseuse’s 
Contract 


ARIS July 10.—Yvette Guilbert 

has been for sO many years 
an idol of the French public that 
a recent court action in which the 
famous singer and the theatrical 
manager, Alphonse Franck, are 
the chief parties is rousing much 
attention. Im July, 1924, Franck 
=: states, as director of the Théatre 
Edouard VII, he engaged Mme. 
Guilbert to appear in a musical 
comedy, “Amants lkégitimes.” But 
the singer withdrew, he states. 
after the general] rehearsal on the 
ground that she was not pleased 
with some of the couplets ie was 
required to sing. Now Franck is 
suing for 75,000 frames, alleging 


TE EL 


that Mme. Guilbert wiolated her 
contract. 
Opera included one rather important 
premiére—that of Alban Berg’: 


“Wozzek,” which may or may not hold 
its own as a measurable contribution 
the “new” lyric drama school. Other- 
wise there were the rather feeble and 
fantastic “Thief of Happiness” by Bern- 
hard Schuster, and revivals of “Fidelio.” 
“Palestrina.” “Werther.”. “Rienzi” and 
“Ritter Blaubart” by Rezmicek. 


Municipal Opera Thrives 


A higher musical achievement, om the 
whole, has been placed to the credit 
Municipal Opera, which, under the musi- 
cal leadership of Bruno Walter and the 
stage management of Tietjems, was 
organized last autumn from tl 
German Opera House in Ch 
Though Mr. Walter is at } 
cist and shrinks from atonal! 
instinct, he this 
giving Berlin some de! 
which it had not 
with really first 
providing many delights 
classics that this 
successes. Thus 3 
old is often still “the best 


& 
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revivals of such va 

Gluck’s “Iphigenie,” “€ 

“Entfihrung aus dem Se 

Dame,” “Elektra,” “Ariadn 

and “Don Pasquale wETE 

The modern « 4" 

trusted to Fritz Z e secomd ¢ 
ductor, were less success! Thes e 
Gal’s “Holy Duck, s “The Br 





J anacek $ 


Lottery” and 
nowa”—works which were something 
an unfortunate choice among the pr 
ductions of recent years. Their perm 
nent value is very doubtful 








make the most of conditions. The operatic novelties at the State were picturesque and col 
—"s d A d - 7" b D h Bl tically an ebb of music. Nikolai Orloff 
enus an Onis Vv r. onn OW Russian pianist, gave an extra recital 


Brought to Life by Academy Students 





Be tt POTETULALEL EVOLVA TREAT OTT ve 


| ONDON, July 25.—A recent novelty in 
the early summer period, which has 
seen the sudden decline of the musical 
season as the hot days have come on, 
was a week of operas given by the stu- 
dents of the Royal Academy of Music at 
the New Scala Theater. 

This included a seventeenth century 
masque by Dr. John Blow, entitled 
“Venus and Adonis,” along with Puc- 
cini’s “Gianni Schicchi” and “Dross,” a 
melodrama by Paul Corder. First inter- 
est, of course, went to the composition 
of Blow, who is best remembered as 
having taught Purcell and as the latter’s 
successor as Westminster Abbey organ- 
ist. 

There is some resemblance to the style 
of Purcell in this masque, but it is the 
work of a much more academic and less 
universal-minded musician. The score 
had been arranged for a modern orches- 
tra by Sir Julius Harrison, who con- 
ducted. The general impression was of 


a rather artificial musical structure, 
despite some charming use of dance 
forms. The singers included Arthur 


Fear as Adonis and Joan Morris as 


Cupid. The performance at best 
rather amateurish. 

The Puccini opera had a greater suc- 
cess, and its comic spirit was rather well, 
if exaggeratedly, portrayed. Bruce An- 
derson as Gianni Schicchi reaped per- 
haps the leading honors, while Murray 
Brown and Jean Kemp sang well as 
Rinuccio and Lauretta. 

Mr. Corder has attempted to master 
the old form of dramatic action to music, 
as practised by Schumann and others. 
Only in this case there were no words, 
but only pantomime. It was somewhat 
exaggerated in its sentiment, and the 
music on the whole was not strongly 
characteristic. Mr. Corder was formerly 
a student of the Royal Academy of 
Music. His work is an interesting ex- 


was 


periment. 
The other events of the Academy’s 
opera week included performances of 


“‘Hansel and Gretel” and “Falstaff.”” The 
first work provided some difficulties for 
the young singers. The tendency was to 
overact. Though laudable attempts were 
made to master the vocal line, there was 
some overweighting of the voices by the 
instruments. 

Recitals have dwindled in July to prac 


Romantic music in 
a matinee. 

A recent event of 
cert over the radix 
harpist, in which 
Bach and Haydn, as 
own preces, on the 
British Broadcasting 


the Wigmore Hall 








Trio by Collet Wins Favor 
Barcelona 

BARCELONA, SPAIN, July 15.—Ar 
teresting novelty, “Tr Castillan’ 
Henri Collet, received its first perfor 
ance here recently at the concert 
the Trio de Barcelone This rea 
ization is composed of Mariano Pere 


Vines, pianist. and 


violinist he music is color 


violinist; Ricard 
P. Marés, 

with the tang f classical and f 
music of Spain, and it won marked « 





thusiasm from the audience The ot 
works on the program were Trio in 
Flat by Beethoven, and Tr n F Ma 


by Schumant 





“Clavigo” to Have 


Lerpzic, July 18 Clavigo.” a n 
opera by Max 
world-premieére 
Theater in the 
premiére will be conducted by the ge 
eral music director, Gustav Brecher 
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Gotting en Revives Handel's **Ez10_ 
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YOTTINGEN, July 25.—The annual “Ottone” an American singer, Mme. 
¥ Handel Festival in this University Eleanor Reynolds, gave a very dramatic 
city again drew interested auditors A presentation of Gismunda. Tiny De- 


notable tradition was begun in Géttingen biiser sang the part of Theophano with 
, 1919 by Dr. Oskar Hagen, professor charm while Mme. Schmidt-Gerlach’s PF 
art history at the University and finished singing gave prominence to the Me 
amateur musician, when he conceived the small part of Matilda. Bruno Berg- Cc 
roject of reviving Handel’s operas. mann appeared in both operas and 
Prof. Hagen is now professor of art delivered his arias with dignity and we 


f 


history at the University of Wisconsin, humor. 
the United States, but the work is 


| 





' beimg carried on under the direction of ° 
Dr. Niedecken-Gebhard and _  Schulz- Essen Has Festival 
. Dornburg, the intendant and conductor 
f the theater at Miinster in Westphalia, M b R 
. to whose energy is due the first German of usic - eger 
c stage a of Purcell’s “Dido and jy mr MMMM 
2 neas” last March. oe a - . 
i They are assisted by the stage de- SSEN, July 26.—Five evenings were 
, signer, Heinrich Heckroth, and by a devoted to a recent Reger Festival 
group of dancers under the lead of Kurt given in this industrial town in the Ruhr 
ae — geen gag bewe — district. Perhaps the biggest impression 
mene atu tite Dabveeile of Gttin. made during the festival was in the third 
— zen supplies'a remarkably efficient or- Concert led by Fritz Busch of the Dres- 
— chestra, an enthusiastic chorus, and a en Opera, who will make his New York 
a : San ieaktaw tate of - debut next winter. He conducted the 
, gz y of supers. a ee cho ke ~ : 
: The chief interest of this year’s fes- | Mozart Variations and Fugue bril- 
he tival lay in the production of “Ezio,” liantly. Adolf Busch, violinist, played 
and “Ottone” was given on alternate eve- with much excellence the Violin Concerto 
a nings, and the festival ended with a i" A- The civic orchestra had been aug- 
LR * z 


ballet to the dances from “Alcina” and mented to eighty men for the program. 
and Pureell’s “Fairy Queen.” The Essen Musikverein, under Max 






































































































Franz Notholt arranged “Ezio” and Fiedler, was heard in the choral works, 
himself sang the tenor rdéles in both The Nun” and the Requiem, On 8 wert 
peras. Notholt has simplified “Ezio” by Hebbel. A women’s chorus and a 
until little is left of Metastasio’s original male chorus also contributed to the 
the irama, but the music stands out in its CVemts: The opening number of the 
t of full grandeur. In “Ezio” the most dis- program was the Piano Concerto in f 
sasi- tinguished performance was that of Minor, well played by Rudolf Serkin, 
the Mme. Pos-Carloforti as Fulyia; in with the orchestra. Fritz Heitmann, 
7 : organist, gave the Fantasie and Fugue 
emer on the Theme B-A-C-H on the organ in 
ure Pp : L k F d the City Hall, showing much virtuosity. 
ass aris ooxs orwar A number of vocal soloists took part, 
s by N M : Y including Frieda_ Bierolf, contralto, 
ik to a INew wesc €ar heard in the Requiem and in “To Hope.” 
ssices ABUL Among the other works heard were the 
‘in Serenade and the “Hiller” Variations, yo 
for orchestra, led by Fiedler. Chamber 
be tat ean a a, Rt ney Feodor Chaliapin, from a Painting by Boris Kustedicff 
t Hermann Busch, and the viola player, 
mitt Philip Haas, included the sextet in F, 
the Piano Quartet in D Minor and the *P 
tte G Minor String Quartet, and the “Con- American W orks for London ‘ roms 
1g certo in the Old Style. Pra MEE 0 
won I 
Basel Hails Petyrek Legend-Opera | Peppers July 24.—Two Americar f orchestra neerts, Messrs. Chappell 
= oy: + hs) lowided th next <e-s 
: BASEL, July 20.—A _ recent novelty _ compositions are among the inter : . te eo ag oeeeyge ‘tie > 
wer here was the legendary opera by Felix esting list of international novelties ). Ou. Saturday afternoor neerts. a 
Bri Petyrek, “The Poor Mother and Death.” announced for the “prom” concerts t series of pr menade matinée concerts. 
cal It is based on a fairy tale by Andersen hye given in the Queen’s Hall, under Sir upon the lines of those so popular dur- 
.w and has a libretto by the young poet, ine Wand tesliadas hon 14 Che ing the autumn season at the Queen’s 
Dr Hans Reinhart. The work had a good —— ee ae er Hall 
a reception. are a new orchestral work by Howard Robert Newman will upervise the 
~ Hanson, “Pan and the Priest,” and . or ments. and Sir He 
5 om cae . on general arrangement and Sir enry 
Zemlinsky’s “Nano” Given in Henry Hadley’s symphonic poem, “The Woog and the New Queen’s Hall Orches- 
Fre iburg Ocean. : . tra will appear at each concert. Two 
— oS Other numbers to be given their first popular vocalists will also appear and 
rrlotf FREIBURG, July 13.—Alexander Zem- hearing in England are as follows: a well-known instrumentalist. _ 
al linsky’s opera “Nano” was a_ recent usan Spain-Dunk’s concert overture, 
all at s ie’ pom “te Bee” novelty at the local opera house. The lhe Kentish Downs”; Arthur Bliss’ In- 
Ida Rubinstein in Roger-Ducasse’s Mime- Czech composer, who has been resident ‘troduction and Allegro for full orches- Munich to Give Opera Novelties 
pi Opera, “Orphée.” from a Cartoon by for many years in Vienna, was given a ‘ta; Eric Coates’ phantasy for orches- ; F — 
Ized Erlin cordial ovation. tra, “The Three Bears”; Frederic MunicH, July 2 -Following the 
rs | Austin’s Orchestral Suite from the summer Mozart and Wagner Festival 
f his pa. July 20.—The brilliant early music to Capek’s “Insect Play”; Ethel here, which will extend through August, 
r + summer concert season is now waning. show that the operatic genius of France Smyth’s Serenade in A for violin, horn the Munich National Opera plans to give 
| was notable this year for appearances is not altogether latent. and orchestra; Rutland Boughton’s a number of novelties. Among these are 
some of the leading virtuosi from For the coming season, thus far, only (Overture to “The Queen of Cornwall”: Pat ul Hindemith’s “Cardillac,” Ravel's 
, any countries—including the return of rumors are heard. The Opera will give Gordon Jacobs’ Concerto for viola and “L’Heure Espagnole,” Stravinsky's “The 
usals, Thibaud, Cortot and many a new work of Dukas, which has roused orchestra; Malipiero’s “San Francesco Nightingale Paul von Klenau’s new 
hers, not omitting the magic names of much interest. At the Opéra-Comique’ q’Assisi”: Vincent d’Indy’s “La Queste opera, “A Sch ol for Scandal,” based on 
reisler and Heifetz. Koussevitzky’s the first novelty of next season will be de Dieu,” from the “Légende de Saint Sheridan’s comedy “Coeur-Dame” by 
meert series also won much acclaim. Gustave Doret’s “Tisseuse d’Orties,” Christophe”; Germaine Taillefere’s Hugo Réhr; “The Miracle of Heliane” 
— At the opera theaters the guest ap- which was scheduled for this year but fallade for piano and orchestra; by Korngold; “Vesto di Cielo.” a new 
rt pearances of several noted singers, such had to be postponed. The Opéra will Arthur Honegger’s “Chant de Joie” for opera by Wolf-Ferrari; and Verdi's 
oon Mary Garden, Charles Hackett, Mary give a revival of “Siegfried” in October, orchestra; Joan Manen’s Concerto “Forza del Destino” in the new German 
wel Lewis and others brought a certain bril- with Franz, Delmas, Fabert and others “Espagnol” in D, for violin and orches translation by Werfels. Revivals are 
=" umee to the early summer performances. in the cast. A complete “Ring” Cycle’ tra; Paul Hindemith’s Concerto for or- also planned of the following: “Cosi 
lor s a whole, the lyric seasons were not will doubtless be welcomed again, as _ chestra Op. 38; Joseph Marx’s Romantic Fan Tutte.” “Carmen,” “Lohengrin,” 
folk lliant last winter, if one excepts the even a provincial opera house like that Concerto for piano and orchestra; Paul “Tristan,” “Don Pasquale,” “Coppelia” 
de -oductions of several new works of in- at Toulouse is seriously anticipating giv- Graener’s Divertimento for small or- by Delibes, “La Dame Blanche” by 
>th est. Thus, Laparra’s “Joueur de ing the whole tetralogy in the coming  chestra, Op. 67, and Akimenko’s Noc-  Boieldieu, “Hans Heiling™” by Marschner, 
in le” and Roger-Ducasse’s “Orphée,” as season. Wagner has returned to his pre- turne, “Ange.” and “Oberst Chabert” by H. W. von 
Ma so the revival of Bachelet’s “Scemo,”’ war popularity in France. In view of the increasing popularity Waltershausen 
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Notables Engaged for Bush Faculty 





HICAGO, July 31.—Among the noted 

new faculty members 
Bush Conservatory is Alfred Blumen, a 
young Austrian pianist, who made a con- 
spicuously successful American début at 
the Playhouse in this city late last 
spring. Mr. Blumen’s career began at 
the age of ten years when he made his 
début in Vienna as soloist with orchestra 
under Nedbal and in recitals and in joint 
recital two years later with Paul Bender. 
He then continued his studies under 
Emil Sauer for five years and was about 
to make his second début when the 
world-war began and he became an of 
ficer in the Austrian army. 

Resuming his public career at the close 
of the war, Mr. Blumen has appeared 
with a large number of noted orchestras 
in Europe, under such conductors as 
Richard Strauss, Franz Schalk, Loewe, 
Nikisch, Leo Blech and others. He has 
also given many recitals in Germany, 
Austria, Switzerland, Italy, the Scandi- 
navian countries, Hungary and Czecho- 
slovakia. 

This artist was the only soloist en- 
gaged for the extensive South American 
tour of the Vienna Philharmonic with 
Richard Strauss and recently completed 


a concert tour of Mexico and South 
American countries as recitalist. He has 
a number of American engagements 


pending for next season. 

In Prague, Mr. Blumen conducted the 
master class of the Prague Conserva- 
toire. At Bush Conservatory he will ac- 
cept professional pianists and advanced 
artist pupils and will also give a series 
of Interpretation Classes in piano litera- 
ture, which are expected to be of excep- 
tional interest. He will be available dur- 
ing the entire season, his assistant tak- 
ing his class during his absence on con- 
cert-tours. 


Change in Executives 


The twenty-fifth year-book of Bush 
Conservatory, which has just been is- 
sued, shows many important changes in 
the personnel and faculty of this school. 

For the first time in twenty-three 
years the name of Kenneth M. Bradley 
fails to appear as president. Mr. Brad 
ley, who for nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury shaped the destinies of this institu- 
tion, has within the past year been made 
Educational Director of the Juilliard Mu- 
sical Foundation in New York. 

He is succeeded by Edgar Nelson, for- 
mer vice-president of the Conservatory, 
and an outstanding figure in American 
music. Mr. Nelson’s former place as 
vice-president is now occupied by Edgar 
A. Brazelton, who also remains the Dean 
of the Academic Department, a position 
he has filled for several years. 

William Lincoln Bush, founder and 
treasurer of the school, and Samuel FE. 
Moist, patron of the Bush Conservatory 
Symphony Orchestra, continue to give 
their valuable support to the institution. 

The names of Frederick Lamond, the 
eminent European pianist, and Arthur 
Middleton, the noted American baritone, 
hold a conspicuous place in the list of 
guest teachers. Besides Mr. Blumen, 
other artists listed in the piano depart- 
ment include Edgar A. Brazelton, Julie 
Rive-King, John Blackmore, Ella Sprav- 
ka, Jeanne Boyd, Elsie Alexander and 
Cecelia R. Berry. 
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Drake Studio 


Alfred Blumen, Viennese Pianist, Who Will 
Teach at Bush Conservatory in Chicago 


The name of Poul Bai, Danish bari- 
tone, appears prominently in the voice 
department, Mr. Bai having been en- 
gaged by the Conservatory immediately 
following the death of the late Charles 
W. Clark. Herbert Miller, who has been 
in Italy for the past two years, will re- 
turn to the Conservatory in the fall to 
resume his teaching. 

Additions to the voice department in- 
clude George Lane, a Welsh baritone, 
and Erma Rounds, who will also act as 
assistant to Edgar Nelson in coaching 
and piano work. Emerson Abernethy, 
Mae Graves Atkins, Nelli Gardini, Fred- 
erica Gerhardt Downing, William Phil- 
lips, Louis Kreidler, Justine Wegener, 
David Duggin, Glen Drake and other 
artists add strength to this department. 

Kate Condon, American light-opera 
singer, has been engaged to conduct spe- 
cial classes in operatic stage production. 

Associated with Richard Czerwonky in 
the violin department are such well 
known artists as Bruno Esbjorn, Row- 
land Leach, Ebba Sundstrom, Rachel 
Steinman Clarke and others. Mr. Czer- 
wonky, in addition to his activities as 
teacher and conductor of the Bush Con- 
servatory Symphony Orchestra, will also 


conduct a_ series of Chamber Music 
Classes, sponsored and supported by 
Samuel E. Moist. 

Arthur Dunham, noted organist and 


conductor, becomes the head of the Organ 
Department, replacing Edgar Nelson, 
whose heavy executive duties make it 
necessary for him to limit his teaching. 
A special department in Motion Picture 
Organ playing, conducted by Arthur 
Gutow, well-known theater organist, is 
added to the courses offered. 


New ’Cello Head 


Robert Ambrosius, distinguished 
cellist, has been engaged as head of the 
‘cello department. Mr. Ambrosius will 
be supported by Walter Brauer, who 
has been associated with the Conserva- 
tory for several years, and John Weath- 
erholt, a recent addition to the faculty. 

For greater efficiency and convenience 
the Dramatic Department, heretofore 
housed in a separate building, will b« 
located in the main buildings, at 839 
North Dearborn Street. Special studios 
and equipment for the production of 
plays have been installed. Elias Day 
continues as Dean and Director of this 
department. Mr. Day will be assisted 
by Oranne Truitt Day, Lawrence Johns 
and other prominent teachers. 

Cora Spicer Neal remains director of 
the Dancing Department and Lyravins 
Votaw director of the Public School Mu- 
sic department. 

Vito Padula, who has 
distinguished singers in 


coached many\ 
Italian diction, 
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is a notable addition to the Department 
of Languages, which is under the gen- 
eral direction of Emil LeClercq. 

In addition to the subjects taught in 
the above mentioned departments, spe- 
cial courses are offered in opera, or- 
chestral instruments, theory, harmony. 
counterpoint, composition, normal train- 
ing, ensemble, accompanying, coaching, 
interpretation, expression, stagecraft, 
physical culture and rhythmic gymnas- 
tics. 


LIST BY JACQUES GORDON 





Violinist Introduces New Native Works 
in Chicago Recital With Brinkman 


CHICAGO, July 31.—Jacques Gordon, 
concertmaster of the Chicago Symphony, 
and member of the faculty of the Ameri- 
can Conservatory, is on nightly duty at 
Ravinia, and has been heard as soloist 
in several of the concerts given there 
this summer. Yet he found time to pre- 
pare for a Kimball Hall recital on the 
afternoon of July 28 a program in 
which many compositions were new, and 
in which all of them were taxing. 

Following an expressive performance 
of the Bach Concerto in E came Stella 
Roberts’ colorful suite, “Mediterranean 
Sketches.” dedicated to Mr. Gordon and 


played for the first time in complete 
form on this occasion. 

Mr. Gordon’s very talented accom- 
panist, Joseph Brinkman, was _ repre- 


sented by a MS work called “A Tune.’ 
Samuel Gardner’s “From the Rockies” 
was also listed for its first hearing in 
Chicago. 

The soloist played his own arrange- 
ment of the Brahms “Love Waltz” in E 
Minor and his brilliantly intricate “Sere- 
nade-Burlesque.” The program closed 
with Mr. Gordon’s arrangement of the 
Glazounoff “Caprice - Variant.” The 
soloist’s masterful technic and natural 
expressiveness were constant features of 
interest throughout the recital. 

EUGENE STINSON. 





Bendix Orchestra Chosen 


The Max Bendix Orchestra has been 
chosen for the next two concerts in the 
city’s Saturday night orchestral series 
in the Central Park Mall Aug. 7 and 14, 
Willis Holly, secretary of the Park 
Board, announces. 


LONG BEACH ACTIVITIES 


Stejowski Is Honored Guest—Pupils of 
Lecal Teacher Presented 


LonGc BeacH, CAL., July 31.—Sigis- 
mund Stojowski composer-pianist, who 
is holding a master class in Los Angeles, 
was honor guest at a reception given 
by Helen M. Sargent, at Club California 
Casa Real, July 13. About 150 musicians 
were invited to meet the noted peda- 
gogue. A short program was given by 
Margueritta Lowman, and Miss Titcomb, 
pupils of Mr. Stojowski. 

Joseph Ballantyne, vocal teacher and 
director of music in St. Anthony’s 
Catholic Church, presented Bernard Tyo, 
bass-baritone, and Agnes Tyo, soprano, 
two advanced pupils, in recital in the 
Y. W. C. A. Auditorium July 12. 

Two well known musical educators 
were visitors in the city, July 6. Yeatman 
Griffith, who is holding a summer vocal 
master class in Los Angeles, was given 
a reception at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Rolla Alford, to which leading musicians 
of the city were invited. Mr. Alford has 
attended Mr. Griffith’s classes in Cali- 
fornia, and spent the past two winters 
in New York City where he continued 
his study. 

Osborn McConathy, visiting professor 
of public school music, from the North- 
western University, Evanston, Ill., was 
in Long Beach in consultation with 
Minerva C. Hall, general supervisor of 
musie in public schools of Long Beach 

Robert S. Edmonds, tenor, soloist at 
Grace Methodist-Episcopal Church, wh 
had a leading r6éle in the California 
Grand Opera Company last season and 


is again with the organization this 
season was soloist in Hotel Virginia 
July 8, at the banquet tendered the 
delegates to the National Editorial! 
Association. Ada Potter Wiseman, 
soprano, president of the Delphian 


Society, was also a soloist. The accom 


nanists were Harold Dick and Ruby 
Stone Wicks. 

Rolla Alford, baritone, exponent of! 
the Yeatman Griffith method of voic« 


production, sang two Brahms numbers 
accompanied by Mrs. Alford. 
ALICE MAYNARD GRIGGS. 





Cuicaco.—Cecile de Horvath, pianist 
has been re-engaged for a recital i: 
Chambersburg, Pa., on Jan. 8. 
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In Chicago Studios Noted Pianists Appear on Chicago Faculty List» 
of Chicago, July 31. SULA See UULUEETAUEREALUUERELED EAL EPOEETEAEPEEEEEUENRREATNASUEUEEEE TONNER URNA RENI A mMrenin  n , 
iS- BUSH CONSERVATORY 
ae Florence Byers was soloist at the 
oid Shelbyville, Ind., Festival, on July 14. 
re Ida Miller sang in recital at Poriland, 
“a Ohio, July 19, and is bovked for a num 


er of engagements in Chautauqua and 
a ‘ecital on the Pacific Coast. far) 
\lexander, a former prize winner, has 


ib, 
| iccepted an engagement to teach in 





- Jenver, and to sing in a Denver church. 
> Jan Lubowski has been made concert- 





he naster of the Chicago Theater orches 
fo tra. Virginia Barnes, pupil of Poul Bai, 


as has returned from Chautauqua engage- 
nents in the Northwest, and will leave 
hortly for a tour of the South. Well- 




































































rs » er yet 
nan Koch, Joseph Micjalek, Marjoric 
an ‘ : . . 
a) Bullamore, Maurice Nelson and Evelyn 
Ecklund, violin pupils, have recently 
en ean f ce hie rne Pe), 
ne played for radio stations. Anna Fiala 
a ind Adah Dinkmeyer, both working f») rs — 4 
as degrees in the public school music de- 
li- P “ — yg yes meg te so next Four Well-Known Figures Among Those on the Piano Faculty of the Chicago Musical College: Left to Right, Edward Collins, Moissaye 
PTs yea M © VICEFO SCHOO! Hoard. Boguslawski, David W. Guion and Gustav Dunkelberger. Photo of Mr. Collins © by Fernand de Gueldre; Mr. Boguslawski, by 5. 
1ed SHERWOOD MUSIC SCHOOL Emanuel Katz; Mr. Guion, by Ernest Salomon; Mr. Dunkelberger, by Bushnell, Portland, Ore. 
Mildred Kjos, Charles Bilek, Marcell: ~ ‘ . . . . . =—s iii int . ae = 
sor Shiels y Renee oe O Walton Mire HICAGO, July 31.—The piano depart- had wide experience in musical activities artist and as a composer, is no less 
‘ a ~ ee - ee gine ont has always bee » of the in many parts of the country. Prior to successful as a teacher, many of his 
th ford, Johanna Siragusa, Harry Sturm a ae Sway Seen oe - ~ ; , te havi rizes in recent ¢ 
vas and Clara Siegel, pupils of the Junior most brilliant in the Chicago Musical ©™t¢™ne the army, he had been head of pupils Kaving won prizes in recent con- 
. c » ~ ’ s , « F . be < - . € : ; cts > ‘ _ ve 
ith “ered ae t one . % Mi ss eae 2 , . a " the departments of piano and theory in tests held at the college. — 
of Fine Arte Building ual if the College, and the addition of two new the Oregon State College. He is also Mr. Aronson is also a virtuoso, though 
ch n my Tue a om _ on teachers to this section of the faculty well-known in Chicago, where he has his heavy enrollment of pupils has pre- 
: P als) sdav. . ° ° . ms - ° ea ° . . MH |} +> > , ; 
at . aeteee 4 will considerably increase its efficiency, been organist for the Chicago Theolog- vented his being heard requently in 
mw occording to the opinion of Carl D. ical Seminary and has been closely this capacity of late. Testifying to Mr. 
ale Many Bookings for Mojica Kinsey, manager. associated with the Chicago Musical Aronson’s quality as a teacher, 1s the 
und CHICAGO, July 31.—José Mojica, who is Both David W. Guion and Gustav College, having studied there with the fact that Godowsky chose him as his 
his singing in opera at Ravinia this sum- Dunkelberger, who will join the faculty late Xaver Scharwenka, with Percy assistant, and the man to whom he 
nia mer, has recently been engaged by forthe fall term, come to their new Grainger, Felix Borowski, Carl Busch might send pupils soliciting his advice 
the Samuel Pickard for the Ripon series positions with notable achievements to and others. Though a young man, Mr. While the great pianist toured America. 
rial He will sing operatic arias and some of their credit. Well known as a composer Dunkelberger has already developed Mr. Boguslawski, enjoying a_ very 
an, the Spanish love songs in which he Of 4 great deal of music which has won many pupils for successful work as wide recognition as a piano virtuoso, has 
ian specializes Clarence E. Cramer. Mr recognition, Mr. Guion is no less dis- concert artists or as teachers holding been similarly successful as a teacher, 
an Mojica’s manager, announces that, ow tinguished as a pianist and teacher. He responsible positions. having produced many artists from his 
a 2 : ane ’ : al, - ° . . _ ; ° . < iO 
aby ing to extensive bookings in opera as W@S_ a pupil of Leopold Godowsky The regular staff of piano teachers. studio. 
well as concert, Mr. Mojica has been able 1 5 one Mr. Guion_ was born and already established at the college, to 
of to accept an average of only one out of mer ~ life on his father’s — which Mr. Guion and Mr. Dunkelberger The newest thing in song recitals 
ric three applications for appearances. ranch. He has for several years been will be added with the beginning of the for clubs, societies and colleges 
ars head of the University of Texas piano fall term on Sept. 13, includes many 
a caper tnt : prominent pianists. Of these Edward Songs of the Arabs and other peoples 
7 i « e <3) reer ‘ or > » ta ‘ollins oiss¢ > fogvusl: ski ¢ T 7 
3. _Mr. Dunkelberger, after completing Collins, Moissaye Boguslawski and LAURA WILLIAMS 
his war service in the army in January, Maurice Aronson are representative of 23 East Division St., Chicago 
‘ist a ar OSS 1919, attended the Institute of Musical the comprehensive scope of the work Telephone Superior S650 
Art, studying piano under Richard offered to young pianist . on oF ee 
it d ae s : le L z ( ve v lanISts, 
Contralto Buhlig, a pupil of Leschetizky. He has Mr. Collins, well known as a concert 
3924 Forest Ave.. Sl ANTONIO 
Kansas City, Mo. Hixon Photo GUNN IN CONC ERT was constantly in evidence, as was also 
a very stimulating impartiality of mood, 
—— . which provided the listener with a fine 
Head of Chicago Schoo + \ 1 : gy 
POUL as chool Heard With perspective on the two personalities of Tenor 
Burton Thatcher, Baritone composer and interpreter. . 
' ‘ , . . : . 1, —— : Chicago Civic Opera 
CHICAGO, July 31. Glenn Dillard Mr. Thi ce ge Ve with beauty of Sites fneiie 
. . . ’ , tone, especially in th liddle register, : 
Gunn, head of the Gunn School of Music on aie nf cad ge & : aoe catheter yi 
3 Cay pa isce ge z ( s npz etic s 2, 
and Dramatic Art, and critic of the and a carefull > : t 
NC i rt, a and a carefully polished diction, to the . . 
ousee oe ox Chicago Herald-Examiner, was heard in eyident pleasure of his audience. Jene I RICHARDSON 
; ..° ere : lnvtan Thatcher hari. . . : " 
’ scageo joint rec ital with >urton That h ° bat serhenke prov ided notable accompan}l- Ss MOLTER 





tone, in the Fine Arts Recital Hall on ments. EUGENE STINSON 
Thursday afternoon. July 29. The pro- sini 
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School’s summer recital series. 
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T times it is well to take 

31Cé vacation; to 
AS a musical vacatior 
. \) forget the cacophonies 
'e- 


Si and intricacies of mod- 
) ernism and turn for re- 

freshment to simpler 
fare that makes a direct appeal to the 
senses, without the intervention of in- 
tellectual problems of harmony or 
form. So many composers today who 
are by nature melodists and singers 
of simple songs, have become inoccu- 
lated with modernist tendencies that 
are fundamentally foreign to their na- 
tures, with results that are unhappy, 
both to producer and auditor. Fortu- 
nately there are extant some who yet 
remain sufficiently natural and sincere 
to write as the spirit moves them, and 
the dog days of summer offer a fitting 
season for consideration of their 
works. 







> * ~ 
Carl Busch’s “Miniature Suite for Two 
Violins and Piano,” for example, is an 
agreeable mid-summer diversion (Olive) 
Ditson Co.). The 
composer has 
conceived and ex- 
ecuted his music 
in a totally un- 
affected manner. 
He has at no 
time sought to 
startle or annoy. 
Seemingly, his 
idea has been to 
entertain and, at 
times, to charm. 
In this he has 
succeeded, as his 
music is full of 
delightful mel- 
ody; natural, 
simple melody 
that is far from 
being banal or cheap. The second violin 
part is optional and all numbers may be 
performed as solos, with piano accom- 
paniment, in which case the pianist sup- 
plements the score with portions of the 
second violin part, added by the com- 
poser in small notes. But two violinists 
and .a pianist getting together to per- 
form these numbers will combine to pre- 
sent them at their best. 

* * * 
When there came re- 
cently to this desk a 
Suite for piano, en- 
titled “Napoli,” and 
bearing the name of Francis Poulenc as 
composer (Paris: Rouart-Lerolle & Cie.; 
New York: Fine Arts Importing Corpo- 
ration) I prepared for cracking a tough 
nut from the music tree, as grown by 
the “group of six,” of which Mr. Poulenc 
is a distinguished member. But, behold! 
I found Poulenc on a musical vacation; 
writing music that was almost complete- 
ly comprehensible at first hearing. There 
are three numbers in the set, which is 
for piano: a Barcarolle, a Nocturne and 
a Caprice Italien. Pianists who are not 
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yet won over to the ways of the modern- 
ists, or, rather, the ultra-modernists, will 
neither be bored nor shocked by Mr. 
Poulenc’s tonal pictures of Italy. In 
fact the Caprice is positively tuneful in 
spots. I wonder if the composer's friends 
and associates in the “group” are not 
throwing him hard looks for producing 
—and, worst of all, publishing—music 
that is so nearly intelligible? 

~ ~ c 

Those who have known 
Jean Gérardy as a 
‘cellist of outstanding 
ability are afforded an 
opportunity of meeting him in another 
role, that of a composer, in a set of 
piano pieces bearing his name and the 
general title of “In the Country,” in its 
English translation (Carl Fischer). 
Evidently the piano idiom is as familiar 
to him as that of his particular instru- 
ment, as he writes for it with ease and 
intimate understanding. Apart from the 
mechanics of the numbers, however, 
there is real music substance that shows 
Mr. Gérardy to have a marked talent 


A la Campagne 
for Piano by 
Jean Gérardy 





for composition. His music is neither 
conventional nor markedly modern in 
style; rather it steers a middle course 
and is at once clearly understandable 
and pleasantly different. The separate 
titles, too, are uncommon: “The Wood- 
cutters Were Singing Gaily,” “The 
Charm of an Early Spring Morning,” 
“Sad Solitude.” “She Was Gathering 
Primroses Along the Edge of the Road” 
and “Squall—Clearing Sky.” For the 
most part all of them are fairly easy to 
play, and their appeal will be to the con- 
cert pianist and the student alike. 

= x é 

Marie Seuel Holst’s 
“Three Melodic Pleas- 
antries” for the piano, 
entitled “My Boat is 
Sailing,” “Chimes and Bells” and “A 
Happy Thought’s Adventure” (Clayton 
F. Sammy Co.) have about them the 
kind of melody that helps to develop 
good taste in the young pupil and at the 
same time hold his interest. They are 
for the first grade and the composer has 
added words to be recited ad libitum. 


Three Melodic 
Pleasantries 
for the Piano 





New Letter of Moussorgsky Shows 
Composer as Toiler Toward Truth 





BERLIN, July 18.—The composer of 
“Boris Godounoff” was a staunch nation- 
alist in other than musical ways. This 
fact is revealed by a new collection of 
Moussorgsky’s letters, which has rec- 
ently been made and which will appear 
in a few months in a German trans- 
lation by Kurt von Wolfurt. These 
will be incorporated in a new biography 
of the composer. 

A specimen letter, which has never 
appeared outside of Russia, is repro- 
duced in translation by the Allgemeine 
Musik-Zeitung. It shows that the com- 
poser, long before the name Petersburg 
was changed, for patriotic reasons, t 
the Russian form of “Petrograd” 
adopted this spelling in his correspond- 
ence. 

The letter in question was one writ- 
ten by Moussorgsky to the painter 
Répin in the year 1875, which marked 
the production of his cycle of poignant 
songs, “Without Sunlight” and the 
grim “Dances of Death.” The rather 
boisterous spirits of the composer are 
in evidence in the phraseology. He 
alludes to their efforts for art as the 
work of horses pulling a sleigh. His 
fancy is a “troika.” 


4 “Pack-Horse” 


The letter is as follows: 

“Petrograd, 13th June, 1875 

“So that’s the way things are, Old 
Pack-Horse! The troika, though it is 
not quite steady, strives ever forward 
and carries me with it, wherever it 
lists. It goes without one needing to 
lay a hand on the reins: it looks round 
and observes, and not only that! When 
it would set to work, there is already 
another project in mind, through which 
it is urged to press still onward. Thus 
it is, Old Pack-Horse. Now we also 
deny ourselves in honorable style. 

“How you have painted our lord and 
master Wlodimir! He has already 
crept from the canvas into the center 
of the room. What will happen when 
the picture is really finished? Life, 
strength—pull. old Pack-Horse: we tire 
before we think. I, however, in my 
individual capacity as side-horse, pull 
here and there, so that there shall be 
no ridicule I fear the whip. 

“Tell me, old beast of burden, Ilva 
Yefimovitch, is Europe really better than 
Tartary—called in the books ‘Russj,” 
‘Rossija’ and ‘Russland’? To me per- 
sonally it seems things are quite had 
with our Russian management of af- 
fairs, but only because I, as side-horse. 
fear the whip. And how easy it would 
be to live, if only Well, then, int 
the dust with you! But onward. 

“IT am frightfully glad that vou are 
travelling out into Europe. But I should 
rejoice still more if, after you have 
looked about you and taken everything 
in, you would settle in a remote place 
and devote yourself to work. Press for- 
ward, Pack-Horse—the carriage is heavy 
end of sorry jades there is no lack! 
It seems to me that in a quite different 
sort of natural scene, other 
all-Russian morass, your sense of color 


than the 


would emerge still keener and more 
plastic, honored beast of burden. 
in Artist's Dilemma 
“For the rest however, who should 


wisdom from an artist? No one 
has the power to fathom oneself and 
the law that dwells in one. Silence, old 
Side-Horse! I have a great desire to 
bring forth a great work, but Mother 
thrashes it out of me. For 
after everything—and 
the whole evil of officialdom—how nasty! 
j ul things one brews together 
perhaps it happens that one 
produces a European brew, instead of 
t! ld cabbage soup! How 
to pass in this 


whom ne runs 


nere >; 
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“Repeatedly even great ones, 


set their minds on depicting a crow, 
but instead produce a cuw. There is 
a consolation in it at any rate; many 
great souls also draw blanks. Yet this 
is wery le comfort, since there are 
already will be more impotent 





nes. It is, however, true, that I do not 
tire f shaking the dice again and 
again. Yet what comes out of this,—of 
that we shall speak later. 

“I try to see against what law one 
must offend and pull and strain at the 
leash, for a guide is not endurable. But 
how would it be if this should prove a 
hindrance; if the leash should break, 
what then? Or—if one should over- 


=e 


strain himself 
Soul of the People 


“This is the problem. One wants t 
depict the people. When I sleep, I see 
the vision before me. When I eat, | 
think of it. When I drink, it appears 
before my eyes. The people alone are 
unspoiled, a whole, great and without 
varnish. And what a truly vast, un- 
concealed wealth the speech of the 
people offers to the musician—as long 
as the railroad has not pursued its 
rubbishy way throughout all Russia. 
What an inimitable mine, impossible to 
recreate (offering ever more and more) 
for the finding of everything genuine, is 

f the Russian people! 
field—you should soon be 
able to bestir yourself heartily, if you 
are a true artist. That, for instance, 
s shown by your picture ‘Burlaki’, 
(boatman on the Volga)— it stands just 
before me— ill, the he-goat, the 
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sheep, the farm-horse—and the devil 
knows what else ff the household 


menagerie 
fn Analogy of Color 


“The musicians, however, take delight 
nix the change of harmonies and 
see their heritage in having at thei: 
finger-tips the fine points of technic, in 
the delusion that they are producing 

How sad this is! The 
painter understands finally how to mix 
colors and to handle masses freely, in 
God g him intelligence. Our 
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ivpical things. 


case ives 
brother. the musician, however, calcu- 
n masses, and when he 


iates and 


jone this, he begins again to calcu- 
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They are mostly written in one voice 
with frequent crossing of the hands. 
x * * 


“Blow, Golden Trum 
pets!” by Elinor Rem 
ick Warren (Harol 
Flammer) is one of the 
best songs by this composer that I have 
seen. It is a setting of a poem for the 
Easter season, by Margaret Deland and 
both text and music are well out of th 
ordinary. The composer makes effectiv: 
use of a trumpet motive and has sup 
plied an accompaniment that is equally 
well adapted for the organ or piano 


For high voices and low voices. 
* * * 


A Song for 
Easter by 
E. R. Warren 


Daniel Protheroe ha 
added another worth 
while sacred song t 
his credit in “A Song 
of Redemption,” that comes in keys for 
high and low voices (Oliver Ditson Co.) 
The text is chosen from the scripture 
and Mr. Protheroe has made a setting 
that is more continuous and less given t: 
repetition than most songs of the kind 
The style of the music is thoroughly, 
churchly and is written with understand 
ing of both voice and organ, though it 
may be played equally effectively on th« 
piano, of course. 

Arthur F. M. Custance’s “It is Fin 
ished,” another Ditson publication, als: 
comes in two keys. This song is rathe: 
different in style from the generality of 
sacred songs and affords church soloist 
something in the way of variety. It i 
sufficiently devotional in, character to 
make a wide appeal. 

* + 


Sacred Songs 
by American 
Composers 


* 


A School 
Chorus by 
Ira B Wilson 


So many of the public 
schools are at last 
turning to music that 
a wide field has bee) 
opened up to composers in the makin: 
of choruses adapted to the immatur 
voices and taste of the pupils. A recent 
addition to this literature is a numbe: 
by Ira B. Wilson, entitled ““Mister Moon” 
for soprano, alto and bass (C. C. Bi 
chard & Co.). The melody, which i 
eatchy and singable, is carried in th 
base, and the part writing is done in 
simple and effective manner that fulfil! 
the mission of the number. 

te 
Piano Pieces The first part of Wes 
by Wesley ley La Violette’s nam« 
La Violette has something of a 

home-grown sound 
about it, but his music, “The Valley 0: 
the Loire, “Envoy,” for piano, and his 
publisher (Paris: Maurice Senart) ar 
foreign. Of the two numbers I prefe: 
the first named. It makes a good study 
in double notes and is nicely made. 
“Envoy,” dedicated to Alfred Cortot, is 
involved in content and meaning, though 
the composer has harmonic facility. 

* * 1 


“Sweet as any Edwin L. Walker is 
White Chile’— both author and com 


“Waiting Time” poser of the song 
“Sweet as Any White 
Chile” (Oliver Ditson Co.). It is written 
in a light vein, with tunefulness and 
rhythmic swing. There are keys fo 
medium and low voices. ““Waiting Time,” 
another Ditson publication, is by Clay 
Smith, with a lyric by Fred G. Bowles 
Here, also, is tunefulness and simplicity 





Officers Needed to Command U. S. Army 
Bands 
WASHINGTON, July 
War Department has announced that 
openings for promotion to warran' 
officer now exist in the army bands fo: 
the first time since 1922, when the reduc 
tion in the number of bands left a sur 
plus of warrant officers to command 
those that were left. In 1922 Congres: 
passed an act that no promotions should 
be made as long as the number of sucl 
warrant officers exceeded the number o! 
bands. The department’s new ruling 
applies to regimental bands throughou' 
the army. Only one military band, th: 
United States Army Band, the successo) 
of the “A. E. F. Band,” which is sta 
tioned in Washington, is commanded b: 
a commissioned officer. T. M. 


31.—The U. 8S 





late—it is childish, the purest infantil: 
action! 

“Now, if things went fortunatel: 
with me—thanks be to heaven, if the: 
don’t—it would oppress me, but th: 
people will not desert my mind. Thu 
it is! 

“Heartily and with passion I embrac: 
ou, Old Pack-Horse, Ilya Yefimovitcl 

““MUSSORYANIN.” 
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san Francisco Summer Events 


by Symphony Forces Opened 


MU 


[Continued from page 1] 


istonishing nuance, with beauty of tone 
ind line uppermost in his thought. His 
onducting, and consequently the inter- 
pretations, showed that poise which 
comes only from assurance and perfect 
ontrol of artistic resources. 

The Overture revealed his insistence 
m a beautiful tone quality. His fortes 
were stirring, yet restrained. The musi- 
cal content stood out with cameo-like 
larity. This was one of the most out- 
tanding qualities of his work—a quality 
in evidence throughout the entire pro- 
gram. 

The opening movement of the Sym- 
phony was an unforgetable example of 
orchestral nuance. The diminuendos on 
the opening phrases were outstanding in 
their perfection. The second movement 
was played with a tone akin to that of 
a pipe organ, and the whole was inter- 
preted with intellectually controlled emo- 
tion. At the conclusion of the Symphony 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch was recalled again 
and again, and shared the applause with 
the orchestra. 

Following the intermission came the 
local premiére of the Moussorgsky num- 
ber. The Introduction to “Khovanchina,” 
with its delicate tracery in the accom- 
panying figure, made one wish to view 
the succeeding operatic scene. It led 
one’s anticipation through paths of great 
beauty. 

Liszt’s Symphonic Poem was charac- 
terized by the same outstanding ex- 
cellencies that characterized the pre- 
ceding numbers. The audience, always 
in a hurry if it expects no encores, paid 
the conductor the compliment of applause 
which lasted for some time. Many ap- 
plauded as they paraded toward the 
exits! 

Mischa Elman was among the cele- 
brities seen back-stage after the concert. 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch will conduct the second 
concert in the present series on Aug. 3. 


San Mateo Concert 


SAN MATEO, July 26.—Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch conducted the San Francisco Sym- 
phony yesterday afternoon, for’ the 
second successive time in the series of 
San Mateo Summer Symphonies, and 
won still further praise in the following 
program: 


“Ruy Blas” Overture...... Mendelssohn 
Prelude to “Lohengrin”......... Wagner 
Symphony No. §......000. .. Beethoven 
Andante Cantabile ........ Tschaikovsky 


“Spanish” Caprice... .Rimsky-Korsakoff 


Familiar numbers all, these gave full 
opportunity for a thorough estimate of 
the directional gifts of the visiting con- 
ductor. His interpretations were the es- 
sence of refinement. Never does he allow 
the contrapuntal design to be lost or 
blurred by volume of tone—nor does he 
sacrifice quality for quantity. Always 
the musician, he is master of nuance, 
and there were times when the musical 
theme stood out as does a delicate carv- 
ing—making a musical frieze as grace- 
ful to the ear as the most rhythmic carv- 
ing of a great sculptor. 

Many considered the “Lohengrin” Pre- 


on the program. The Andante Cantabile 
lude the most perfectly rendered work 
is always a popular favorite. Though the 
opening section has been played with 
greater and more exquisite delicacy, the 
second section has never been played 
here with the impassioned elegance with 
which the orchestra invested it under the 
baton of Mr. Gabrilowitsch. 

The “Spanish” Caprice was exquisitely 
done, with Concertmaster Piastro doing 
exceptionally effective work in the solo 
parts. 

The Symphony was given a magnifi- 
cent interpretation which will be dis- 
cussed further when the above program 
is repeated in San Francisco on Aug. 3. 

MaRJoRY M. FISHER. 


Jules Falk, Violinist, 
to Appear Three Times 
in Steel Pier Recitals 
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Jules Falk 


Jules Falk, violinist, has been engaged 
for three of the recitals given in the 
Steel Pier Music Hall, Atlantic City. He 
will play Aug. 8, 22 and Sept. 5. On 
Aug. 8, Mr. Falk will have as co-artist 
Greta Torpadie, the soprano who was 
chosen by Igor Stravinsky to sing two 
recitals of his songs in New York and 
one in Chicago, himself at the piano. 
On Aug. 22 the co-artist will be Marie 
Tiffany, soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera. 

This is the thirteenth consecutive sea- 
son that Mr. Falk has been engaged for 
these concerts. Other artists appearing 
during August include Julia Claussen, 
mezzo-soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera; Paul Althouse, tenor; Arthur 
Kraft, tenor; Henri Scott, bass-baritone 
formerly of the Metropolitan; Doris Doe, 
contralto; Judson House, tenor, and 
others. 

Rafaelo Diaz, tenor of the Metropoli- 
tan, sings in September. 





“Romeo” Revived in Altenburg 

ALTENBURG, GERMANY, July 12. 
Gounod’s “Romeo and Juliet” was given 
a revival recently in the Altenburg 
Theater. 
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ORCHESTRAL EVENT 
ENLISTS VOCALISTS 


Detroit Choruses Assist in 
Program Presented on 
Belie Isle 


Derroir, July 31.—The United Sing- 
ers of Detroit, a German-American cho- 
ral group of the city, assisted in the 
concert given by players of the Detroit 
Symphony, under Victor Kolar, at Belle 
Isle recently. 

The first part of the program included 
erchestral works by Brahms, Mendels- 
sohn, Wagner and Kreisler. Mr. Kolar 
led his players with much success in the 
contrasted numbers. 

Albert Siebert, tenor, sang Lohen- 
grin’s Narrative from Wagner’s opera. 
The singers gave numbers by Mendels- 
sohn and others, under the direction of 
Mr. Hagen. 

Mayor John W. Smith and other civic 
officials attended the concert, which had 
a large audience. 





MASSED BANDS PLAY IN 
NORTH DAKOTA FESTIVITY 


Municipal Organizations Meet to Decide 
Championship of Northwest 

GraFtTon, N. D., July 31—Nine bands 
competed in the Northwestern Band As- 
sociation tournament held in Grafton, 
July 16, 17 and 18, with Jarislov Cimera, 
Chicago trombonist, with the Woodlawn 
Commandery Band, acting as judge. 

Municipal organizations were present 
from Aneta, Northwood, Valley City, 
Edinburg, Park River, Drayton, Minto, 
and Grafton, which was represented by 
a juvenile band as well as the senior 
organization. The Grand Forks Mu- 
nicipal Band, which was ineligible to 
compete because of its paid players, 
opened the tournament with a concert 
on the afternoon of July 16 and formed 
the nucleus of the massed band concert, 
Sunday, July 18. 

The massed band concert was the 
climax of the event, with over 300 in- 
struments from the ten organizations. 
Leo M. Haesle, conductor of the Grand 
Forks Band, was the conductor of the 


concert, and Mr. Cimera gave several 
solo numbers. 

Valley City took first place in its 
division and piled up a score high 
enough to win the marching contest. 
Grafton was the winner in the second 


division, and Edinburg placed first in 
the third division. 


GERALD W. MOVIUS. 





ITHACA LECTURE SERIES 


George H. Gartlan Heard at Conserva- 
tory on “Creative Music 
Tendencies” 


IrHaca, July 31.—George H. Gartlan, 
director of music in the schools of New 
York City, gave an interesting and in- 
structive lecture recently on “The 
Dominant Influence in Creative Music” 
before a large audience of students and 
local musicians in the Little Theater of 
the Ithaca Conservatory and Affiliated 
Schools. Mr. Gartlan’s vivid presen- 
tation of his subject, together with his 
playing of excerpts from the piano com- 
positions of the masters as illustrations, 
completely won his audience. 

This was one of a series of lectures 
on the various phases of music which is 
being conducted for the summer school 
students by the Ithaca Conservatory 
through the efforts of Albert Edmund 
Brown, dean of the Institution of Pub- 
lic School Music. This series includes 
talks by Sigmund Spaeth, Payson Smith, 
commissioner of education of Massa- 
chusetts, and Franklin Dunham. 





Waterloo Forms Association 


WaTerRLoo, Iowa, July 31.—The 
Waterloo Music Festival Association is 
the name of a new community organiza- 
tion which plans to make music week 
n annual event. Plans are being made 
to bring the Minneapolis Symphony here 
for a festival the first week of next May. 
A committee to nominate permanent offi- 


Festival 


cers was chosen at the organization 
meeting as follows: Chairman, C. Albert 
Scholin; Mrs. E. T. Alford, V. A. Zell- 
hoefer, Dr. J. E. Brinkman and B. L. 


Holton. Next year’s festival will be held 
in the Hippodrome of the Dairy Cattle 
Congress. B. C. 
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Baltimore Givie Concert Draws Throng 


Pe LET 


ALTIMORE, July 31.—An audience 

estimated at 40,000 came to Druid 
Hill Park on the evening of July 21 for 
Baltimore’s second annual music festival 
on the lawn, given by the Baltimore 
Parks Symphony and the Municipal 
Band jointly under Robert Iula. 


Thousands who sought relief from the 
intense heat descended upon seats ar- 
ranged on the hillside and later arriving 
motorists found places on the lawns. 
The audience was one in which promin- 
ent Baltimoreans, among them Mayor 
Jackson and William I. Norris, president 
of the Park Board and official host of 
the evening, figured. 

Mr. Iula led the hundred men under 
him through sentimental waltzes and 
overtures of a decade past, followed by 
Sousa’s “Stars and Stripes Forever.” 
Motion pictures were shown during the 
intermission. The municipal anthem, 
“Baltimore, Our Baltimore” was enthu- 
iastically saluted when announced by 
John Mealy, song leader, and an impres- 
sive chorus responded. 

Following the intermission, Nelson C. 
Kratz, conductor of the Municipal Band, 
relieved Mr. Iula and returned to ballads 





Erna Rubinstein Heard in Holland 


SCHEVENINGEN, July Erna Rubin- 
stein, violinist, was soloist in Mendels- 
sohn’s Concert» in a recent concert by 
the Residente Orchestra, of The Hague, 
under Georg Schneevoigt. A novelty in 
this concert was the “Intermezzo Ro- 
mantico” by Johan Wagenaar. Strauss’ 
“Don Juan” and Weber’s “Oberon” Over- 
ture were also on the program. The 
soloist and conductor were much ap- 
plauded. 





LULLLOLLLATOVALO APOCRINE TURLOBULADOALIE OAL SEOALI AANA IOI LALLANS 
with an occasional classic. Mr. Mealy 
led familiar songs by the audience and 
musicians after a cornet solo by Mr. 
Kratz. 

Frederick R. Huber, municipal direc- 
tor of music, who had arranged the 
party, expressed his pleasure at the 
success of the evening’s entertainment, 
which closed with the “Star Spangled 
Banner.” 


SEATTLE NORMAL COURSE 








Noted Teachers Gather from East for 


Five Weeks’ Summer Classes 
SEATTLE, WasH., July 31—The Art 
Publication Society of St. Louis, pub- 


lisher of the Progressive Series of Piano 
Lessons, is giving a five weeks’ normal 
class in Seattle, which began on July 6. 
Teachers of the Pacific Northwest and 
Canada have gathered here to take part 
in the course, which is being given by 
Louis Victor Saar of Chicago; Lola Stone 


Evans, St. Louis; and Virginia Clagett, 
Philadelphia. 
Mr. Saar, one of the editors of the 


Progressive Series, is a well-known com- 


poser; an added phase of his work is 
the cultural course, which is meeting 
with the approval of class members. 


Mrs. Evans instructs in the practical ap 
plication of the work, and Miss Clagett 
specializes with children who have had 
no previous Music lessons. 

Business details were under the ew. 
vision of Laura E. Ross, New York, and 
Miss L. M Baublitz, Pacific Northwest 
representative of t Art Publication So- 
ciety. hd SCHEETZ CRAIG 





De Rubertis Applauded at Concert in 

















HEN Rosa Ponselle sailed re- | 
cently on the Berengaria for 
a European summer, she was | 
given a sisterly good-bye kiss by | 
Carmela Ponselle (right), also a_ | 
member of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. The former will coach 
her new roles in Milan and rest 
until late in September, when she 
will return to America for a con- 
eert tour and her eighth season 
with Mr. Gatti’s forces. 


Sarah Fischer, Canadian Soprano, Heard 
at Paris Opéra-Comique 


Sarah Fischer, operatic soprano from 
Canada, who made her début at the 
Paris Opéra-Comique last October as 
Mélisande, reappeared at that theater 
in a matinée performance as Mignon 


CINCINNATI SOLOISTS ARE 
HEARD IN PARK CONCERTS 





Musical Program Given at College Con- 
vocation—Summer Schools 
Well Attended 


CINCINNATI, July 31.—Vocal soloist: 
again enhance the band concerts giver 
in local parks during the summer. 
George Muhlhauser sang at Eden Parl 
on a recent Sunday afternoon. Elizabet! 
Langhorst assisted at the concert in 
Burnet Woods. 

At the fourth convocation of the sum. 
mer session of the University of Cin- 
cinnati, on July 21, the College of Music, 
which is an affiliated school, provided : 
musical program. Those participating 
were Louise Lee, violin; Franz Trefzger, 
tenor; Mildred Steinwart, piano and 
Norma Richter, soprano. 

Bruce A. Carey, who conducted the 
summer school chorus at the Conserva- 
tory last season, is again engaged for 
the same service this summer. He gave 
a choral concert on a recent Friday 
night, a most interesting program being 
presented. 

Herman Goehlich, member of the 
Heermann String Quartet of the College 
of Music, has taken over for the summer 
the violin department of this schoo). 
An exceptionally large summer class is 
reported. 

Lulu Adams, a pupil of Hugo Seder- 
berg gave an ambitious piano program 
at the Conservatory of Music. 

Hiram Powers Dilworth, who was a 


graduate from the class of Albino 
Gorno, of the College of Music, has 
located in Chicago. He recently pre- 


sented several of his pupils in a piano 
recital. ‘ 

Giacinto Gorno and his family will 
remain in the city during the summer as 
he has several pupils appearing with the 
Zoo Opera Company. 
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Phone Riverside 6168 





Susan S. Boice SOPRANO 
Teacher of the Art of Singing 
Summer Classes to August 1/5th 

57 West 75th Street, New York—Trafalgar 1057 


William S. _Brady 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 5 West 86th St.. New York 
Telephone Schuyler 3580 


May Laird Brown LYRIC DICTION 
Voice and Phonetics of 
Italian, French, Spanish, German, 


English 
| West 89th St., Schuyler 0035 


New York 
Dudley Buck Teacher of Singing 
471 West End Ave. Phone Endicott 7449 


Member of the American Academy of Teachers of 
Singing. 
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TEACHER OF SINGING 
Associated with Percy Rector Stenhens 
Studios: 32 West 73rd St. New York 
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Teacher of singing tn all it« branches. 
Member: American Acedemr of Teechere of Singing 
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Arthur J 
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Teachers 
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Address: 115 East 69th St., New York 
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Grace Leeds Darnell—s.M., F.A.G.0. 
Pianist—Accompanist—Coach 
Studio: 274 W. lith St., — York City 
Phone Watkins 0765 





Clarence Dickinson | 
CONCERT ORGANIST | 
Organist-Director Brick Pres. Church; Temple | 
Beth-el; Union Theological Seminary 
Address: 412 Fifth Ave., lew York, N. Y. 


Ralph Douglass Sramine~Accsmpaniat 
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fo Many Prominent Artists (Teaching) 
#tndio: Metropolitan Opera House Bldg.. New York 
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Teacher of Singine 
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Y 
Tel. Studio: Circle 4634 Res. Circle 7434 


Minna Kaufmann ‘*°'<* Teacher and 


INSTRUCTION LEHMANN METHOD 
Studios: 601-2 Carnegie Hall. New York 
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Sergei Klibansky Teacher of Singing 


years leading imstrector Stern Conservatory 
in. 3 years Institute of Musical Art. N YC 
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—— 
New York City 


Harry Reginald Spier 
Teacher of Singing 
117 W. 86th St.—Phone Schuyler 0572 
Residence Phone Raymond 3086 





Planist—Com poser 


Charles Gilbert Spross Pianist Gompeser 
Carnegie Hall, Studio 504 Phone Circle 8964 
Tuesdays and Fridays 
Available for concerts in New York and Vicinity. 


Mrs. C. Dyas Standish 
Teacher of Many Noted Singers 
Studio: 21! West 79th St., New York City 
Endicott 3306 








Charles Tamme 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 2231 Broadway, Pury York 
‘Phone Trafalgar 3614 


Mme. Zeta Van Gundy-Wood 


TONE BUILDER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 








Phone Endicott 7957 Steinway Hall, 109 W. 57th St., New York. Circle 041! 
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Ceoncerts—Recitals—Instruction Teacher of Singin 
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Elizabeth Kelso Patterson 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 104th St., New York City 
Phone Clarkson 1514 





Adele Luis Rankin 


Art of Singing 
Ricteenetien Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, New York 
‘Phone Pennsylvania 2634 


SOPRANO 





hone, Penn 4897 





“1h: Teacher of Piane 
Martha D. Willis Music —— 
Technic—Interpretation—Keyboard Harm 
Special Course in Far Training and Rhythm for Voice Pupils 
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TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 853 Carnegie Hall, New York 
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Franklin Riker Teacher of Singing David Zalish 
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Technique—Interpretation—Normal Course 
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Orange (N. J.) Studio: 350 Main St. 





in Voice Technique 

with a VERITABLE MASTER IDEA behind them 

See ‘‘The Practical Psychology of Voice,’’ pub. G 

Schirmer, which is a Complete Vocal Meth«d. 
Studio: 30 West 72d St. 
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Ravinia Opera Adds “Manon”, “Tosca” 
and “La Traviata” in Its Fifth Week 
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[Continued from page 1] 


have been in attendance since the open- 
ing of the season on June 26. 

The fifth of the ten weeks during 
which the opera house will be open was 
begun July 24 with the summer's first 
performance of Massenet’s “Manon,” 
with Lucrezia Bori in the title réle and 
Mario Chamlee as the younger Des 
Grieux. Louis Hasselmans conducted 
what seemed a perfect performance, €x- 
celling in elasticity of phrasing, delicacy 
of nuance, beauty of tone and a constant 
zestfulness of attack. The work itself 
is always enjoyed in Chicago, and yet 
it must be admitted that Miss Bori and 
Mr. Chamlee were especially prominent 
as factors in its effectiveness last Satur- 
day. 

Miss Bori missed no opportunity to 
make a subtle, but none the less forceful, 
“point.” Her Manon was objective im 
approach, and she subdued in her im- 
personation that touch of sentiment 
which might have brought the final scene 
to a more moving close. Yet, even here 
her workmanship was not without its 
brilliance, and she took a fall at the 
final curtain which deserves to rank with 
some of the widely-heralded achieve- 
ments of other singers in “Cavalleria 
Rusticana,” “Tosca” “La Gioconda.” 
Her singing was artful, diverse in color 
and always true to a very reliable sys- 
tem of voice production. Among those 
who are at all acquainted with her it 
is needless to add that she kept her audi- 
ence in an unflagging state of adulatory 
attentiveness. 

Mr. Chamlee rested his vigorous ap- 
peal to a huge crowd largely upon the 
beauty of his voice, upon its fine mezza 
voce, its ringing head tones, and its 
general suavity. Yet, he was also an 
arresting figure upon the stage, a more 
human lover than the Chevalier is al- 
ways made, if one less steeped in conti- 

nental gallantry than has always been 
the case. It is precisely this sincerity 
of mood which makes Mr. Chamlee as 
unique an operatic actor as, owing to the 
superb quality of his voice, he is a unique 
operatic singer. The surrounding cast 
was of standard excellence. 

Léon Rothier was hailed with unmis- 
takable admiration after his short scene 
at San Sulpice. Desiré Defrére made 
Lescaut sufficiently true to life. José 
Mojica gave a striking portrait of the 
doddering Guillot; Louis D’Angelo was 
dependable, as always, in the roéle of 
De Britigny, and Margery Maxwell, 
Philine Faleo and Ada Paggi lent glitter 
to the first act as the laughing ladies at 
Amiens. 


” Makes Bow 


first performance of 
“La Traviata” was entrusted to Miss 
Bori, Mr. Chamlee and Mr. Basiola, on 
July 28. These principals are well 
known in their respective réles, and gave 
a brilliant performance before a sold-out 


“Traviata 


The summer’s 
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Concert Accompanist—Ensemble Player 
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57 W. 58th St., New York 








Phone Plaza 2450 











house. Miss Boni Wialette is as skillful 
vocally as iit is pitterially; she is a 
shrewd and well-migh infallible work- 
man, 10 mueltiter wiet duties she under- 
takes. Im this particular example of her 
scimtillant shill, she exem goes so far as 
to take adwanttage af Werdi’s sky-rocket 
coloratura, im a réle witich was never 
intended for 2 simger ef Miss Bori’s 
quality of tone unikss,, indeed), that singer 
had also Miss Boris brilliance of mind. 
The “Ath” fies € lif” proceeded with re- 
markable smouitiiness,, evem with perfect 
equanimity om the pant of a soprano fac- 
ing @ificulties witch colbraturas or- 
dimarily encounter witih wisible summon- 
ing of ther powers. Throughout the 
performance, Wiss Boris actiom glittered 
with understaniime of tite stage. 

Mr. Chamike's Alfred rejoiced im Inv- 
ish beauty of tome, much vocal grace and 
engaging ease of mevement.. Mr. Basiola 
seemed somewhat indispesed,. but he has 
demonstrated on atier eccasions his 
ability to trent tthe fine rdle of Germont 
with wnctuous enpleyment of tone. 

A mumber of reliable singers filled 
smaller parts. Rutih Page and Mark 
Turbyilll were assisted iby the corps de 
ballet im an enjoyalle third-act episode. 
Mr. Papi conducted without seeming to 
have found tthe innermost secret of the 
beauty of Wemilis score 

For tthe vepetitiem of “Carmen” on 
July 27, Ima Boonsikaya,, im the title réle, 
sang opposite the impesing Dom Jose of 
Giovanni Martinelli. Mr. Basiola was 
once more tthe Danenillin,, amd was: vigor- 
ously applauded, though his intonation 
had mot its accustomed purity through- 
out the examine Wiss Bourskaya’s 
Carmen iis panttiher-lite,, im the most ap- 
proved style of verissimm Iberianism,, is 
quite effective im tie theater and was 
oreathy enjoyed. Tihe improvement this 
enterprisme Pullsih mezzo-soprano has 
made im her Snmg@inme since last summer 
was once mm TIEN. 

Mr. Martmeli, 2 conquering hero 
whenever he Simoes, was received im tri- 
umph; there is motiing im the rdle of 
Jose which the /kkuves unmsumg er unap- 
plauded. It t always pleasant to record 
this douphtty temin’s even 
when it is unecessary, any longer, to 
describe ‘them im detaill. Luella Melius’ 
Micacla wes 2 matter of extreme de- 
hgeht for the lens of pure singing. 
Margery Maxve!lll, Jose Mojica, Miss 
Page and others adtifed tm the emjoyable- 
ness of ‘the Wilfrid Pel- 
letier Jed a sturtiy performance. 

“T] Trovatore” was sung for a second 
time this sexsem om tite evening of July 
25. Tie singing of Blisabeth 
Rethberne,, the accemplisiments of Mr. 
Martimelhi, the commanding Aizucena of 
Miss Bourskaya ani the painstaking Di 
Lana of Mr. Denise recetved the whole- 
hearted acchomativom of 2 monster audi- 
ence. Win comi@uctied. 

Luella Melos tes beem making a rec- 
ord as “jwimchtitiier’” at Ravinia this 
summer. She lkerned the rdle of 
Micacla m™ two Gays, and has assumed 
other lastamoment Gites with regular 
capability throught tie summer. Her 
latest achievement was tm substitute for 
Florence MWachetth im tite Monday evening 
concert of July 26 and thus to win a 
second gemuime® sucess im this notable 
concert series. 

At ther second appearance she sang 
arias from “La Trawiata,” “Roméo et 
Juliette” and “Le Penile de Brésil,” in 
addition to some charming songs,, includ- 
ing Cirmara’s “Pimcem Im Neve,” which 
she has made peculiarly ber owm. This 
was repented, and oumiberiless encores 
were added to the supertiy-delivered mu- 
sic on this lmely singen’s original list. 
Surpassime skill of execution, the charm 
of a gleamme time and am admirably 
grounded style, were among the sub- 
tleties enjoyed liv 2 omestt responsive audi- 
ence. 


SULCeSSes, 
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Rethbung as “Tesea” 


Miss Rethhere sang. im spite of ill- 
ness at Thursday evening’s introduction 
of “Tosca” to the summen’s repertoire. 
She obviously Ipfered under handicaps 
she ought met t» have beem asked to 
meet, yet it mst be admitted that vocal- 

her periommaame bere mm trace of ill- 
ness; such an achievement is purchased 
only with am imiallifie veeal method. 
Miss Rethheg’'s tome was fresh, as ac- 
curate and as easy as it has ever been. 
Her conception of tie Puccini title réle 
emphasizes yothfulness and even inno- 
cence on the pact of the erstwhile 
haughty Romem singer. While her im- 


personation was not as well rounded as 
some others in her catalog, it was con- 
vincing, and in it none of the effective- 
ness of the big moments was lost. 

Edward Johnson brought the part of 
Cavaradossi to pronounced dramatic 
eminence, filling it with the suggestion 
of real identity, and polishing an ad- 
mirably considered portrait with all the 
aristocratic ease characteristic of his 
work in general. Vocally he was superb 
in declamation and starred the perform- 
ance with a succession of ringing top 
notes. If this was not his first local 
performance in the rdéle, it was one of 
the very few he has ever given here, 
and he was recognized as setting a new 
standard for subsequent impersonators 
of Tosca’s ill-fated lover. 

Mr. Danise’s Scarpia is one of his 
most detailed characterizations, and car- 
ried on Thursday evening its full weight 
of theatrical power, though this fine 
baritone has not in all respects sub- 
ordinated the finesse either of his singing 
or of his acting to the point of giving 
his work in “Tosca” the semblance of 
spontaneity. Vittorio Trevisan, who has 
made of the Sacristan an unforgettable 
masterpiece of portraiture, was one of 
the most enjoyable artists involved in a 
brilliant performance well conducted by 
Mr. Papi. fFrancesto Curci made a 
striking Spoletta, and Louis D’angelo 
and Carlo Coscia were useful in other 
parts. 

Alice Gentle, who had sat in the front 
row during the performance of “Tosca,” 
ready to hasten back-stage in case she 
was called upon to continue Miss Reth- 
berg’s performance, appeared last night 
in the season’s third hearing of “Samson 
and Delilah.” Saint-Saéns’ opera is the 
only work which has had more than two 
performances so far this season. With 
Mr. Martinelli as her vis-d-vis, the work 
had an exciting exposition. Miss Gentle 
is at her best as Delilah, and sang with 
a volume and beauty of tone which do 
full justice to one of the finest of all 
mezzo-soprano roles. Her miming has 
towering impressiveness. Mr. Martinelli 
sang sonorously, and his singing roused 
the tumultous applause of a crowded 
audience. 

Mr. Danise was the High Priest and 
Desiré Defrére replaced Paolo Ananian 

s Abimelech. Mr. Rothier was impres- 
sive as the old Hebrew, and Mr. Has- 
selmans led an excellent performance in 
which dancers from the Bolm studio 
executed the pleasing ballets Ruth Page 
has devised. 

A three-part pageant, “Our Chicago,” 
was given at the children’s matinée 
Thursday, under the general direction 
of Bertha Iles, who was also respon- 
sible for the effective book used. The 
work was presented by the Children’s 
Civie Theater of Chicago, with the co- 
operation of various civic organizations, 
and the assistance of the Great Lakes 
Band, soldiers from Camp Roosevelt and 
sailors from the Great Lakes Naval Sta- 
tion. EUGENE STINSON. 


Boston Activities 


Frank Sheridan, the New York 
pianist, was heard before the large 
summer colony at Scituate, Mass., when 
he gave a program in the Scituate Yacht 
Club House, Monday evening, July 26. 
He played the Rondo, Op. 51, No. 1 and 
Sonata “Appassionata,” by Beethoven; a 
Chopin group, a Brahms group, and 

“Jeux dEau” by Ravel, “Feuilles 
Mortes,” and “Danse” by Debussy; Two 
Preludes, Op. 32, by Rachmaninoff, and 








Liszt's Second Polonaise. 
_ 7 ~ 
The Priscillas amd George Sawyer 


Dunham presented Richard Crooks, 
tenor; James Jackson Warren, baritone, 
and Mrs. Dudley Fitts, accompanist, at 
“A House on the Sand,” the summer 
residence of Edgar Davis, patron of the 
arts, at Buzzards Bay, Mass., Sunday, 
July 25. Mr. Crooks’ selections were: 
“Where’er You Walk,” Handel; “Du 
bist die Ruh,” Schubert; “Moonlight,” 
Elgar; “Blue Are Her Eyes,” Watts; 
“The Green Hills of Ireland,” Del 
Riego; “Drink to Me Only with Thine 
Eyes”; “By the Waters of Minnetonka,” 
Lieurance; “Love Is Mime,” Gartner. 
Mr. Warren sang: “My Native Land,” 
Hugo Kaun; “Bitte,” Franz; “Charity,’ 
Hageman; “Bid Me to Live,” Hatton; 
“Sea Fever,” John Ireland; “Cargoes,” 
Tom Dobson; “Trade Winds,” Frederick 
Keel; “Captain Stratton’s Fancy,” 
Deems Taylor. Mr. Warren and Mr. 
Crooks sang two numbers together; 
namely, Aria from the “Pearl Fishers,” 
and “Excelsior,” Balfe. 


Raquel Meller has been booked for an 


appearance in Symphony Hall in 
November. 
- 7“ ” 

Henry Jackson Warren, baritone and 
teacher, is a member of the Cornish 
Colony of artists, Plainfield, N. H., just 
across the Connecticut River from 


Windsor, Vt. Mr. Warren has a 
summer class in Windsor, where he is 
also working on his next season’s réper- 
toire. He closed his Boston teaching 
season July 1, and his class gave a radio 
recital from WNAC in which the fol- 
lowing pupils took part: Edith Doole, 
Mary Evans Nevery, Mary French, so- 
pranos; Mary Pallotto, Vivian Cowan 
MacPherson, contraltos: Ramond 
Thomas, Walter Christiansen, baritones. 
™ ~ 7“ 


Wendell H. Luce, concert manager, is 


in Bar Harbor, Me... for his annual 
vacation fe ee 
CuicaGo—Else Harthan Arendt, so- 
prano, and Leo Podolsky, pianist, were 
heard in joint recital in the Fine Arts 


tecital Hall July 27. Both artists are 
members of the Sherwood Music School. 
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Un the Artists 
onte= 


Albert Spalding gave a Paris recital 
at the Salle Gaveau on June 21. 
~ 7 ~ 
Ethyl Hayden will give a song recital 
at the Peabody Institute, Baltimore, 
Md., on the afternoon of Nov. 5. 
_ = ~ 
Allen McQuhae appeared last week 
during the Atwater Kent Hour from 
Station WEAF. Joan Ruth, soprano, 
was the guest artist with him. 
* ~ é 








Jeannette Vreeland, soprano, has been 
engaged for a recital in St. Joseph, Mo.. 
on Jan. 17, next, under the auspices of 
that city’s Fortnightly Musical Club. 

7. a * 


At a special performance of the Verdi 
Requiem, to be given in Philadelphia, 
on Aug. 6 in connection with the 
Sesquicentennial celebration, Fred Pat- 
ton will sing the baritone solo parts. 

* ~ * 


Ernest Davis, tenor, reappeared on 
July 15 at the Seattle Stadium. Mr. 
Davis returned recently to Cincinnati to 
resume his appearances with the local 
Zoo Opera Company. 

* os ” 

Beryl Rubinstein, pianist, will give a 
joint recital with Victor de Gomez on 
Aug. 9 in Santa Barbara, Cal, and o 
Aug. 15 will appear as soloist under 
Nikolai Sokoloff with the San Francisc 
Orchestra in San Mateo, Cal. 

7 * * 

J. Rosamond Johnson and Taylor Gor- 
don have been engaged to give a recita 
of spirituals in Orchestra Hall, Detroit, 
on the evening of Oct. 4. Mr. Johnson's 
second book of American Negro Spirit 
uals will be published in September next 

~ * * 

Tudor Davies, Welsh tenor who will 
sing here next winter under the manage 
ment of Richard Copley, will be one 
the outstanding features of the Wel $ 
National Eisteddfod, to be held at 
Swansea, Wales, early in August. 

7 » x 


Charles Hackett who appeared in 
“Manon” at the Opera Comique in Paris 
on July 5, had sung four performances 


Garden the previous week 
a number of records for Co- 
studio. 


at Covent 
and made 
lumbia at their English 
* » ~ 

The London String Quartet, now tour- 
ing South America, playing between 
eighty and ninety concerts there, will 
return to this country the part 
of December, their first concert being 


Jan. 4, in Hartford, Conn. 
* _ = 


latter 


Louise Homer will sing three concerts 
during August, in Cedar Falls on the 
9th, Winona Lake, Ind., on the 11th, and 
Lakeside, Ohio, on the 13th. Her opera 
season in California begins on Sept. 27 
in San Francisco. 

» * * 

Cecelia Hansen and her husband are 
summering in Paris, following several 
successful concerts in Vienna. Miss 
Hansen will again be heard in Ameri ca 
this season. She has been 
for the Plymouth Church, Seattle, con- 
cert series. 

= * * 

Among the summer engagements 
(Frederic Baer will fulfill is a concert in 
Washington, Conn., on Aug. 28. In the 
arly part of next season the baritone 
ill be soloist in a concert in Elizabeth, 
’. J., to be given by the Elizabeth Ora- 
dio Society. 

* 
Lenska, 
Opera Company, will be 


Rm ay 
age Civic 
ppfe.£2 ‘lusive management of 
ne., for next season. A 


contralto of the 


—~a i for her and among 
he ek centy signed are appear- 
tncie, Ind, 

d. Oswego, N. ¥ 


~ * 


Cedar Rapid as 


reat y 


“Mabelv Garrison, soprano, will go 
rom her.summer home at Valois, N. Y.. 
o Stattis. Wash., to sing in a concert 
here om Aug. 12. Miss Garrison has 
been especially engaged as the feature 
attraction of the Merchants’ and Buyers’ 
Association Convention, which will be 
held in the coast city from Aug. 9 to 14. 
Miss Garrison and her husband, George 


a, 





Siemonn, who is her accompanist, will 
spend a few days at Lake Louise and 
Banff before returning East. 


Joan Ruth shared the microphone with 
Allen MeQuhae during the Atwater 
Kent Sunday night broadcast from 
Station WEAF on July 25, and on Aug. 
the 8 Nicolai Berejowsky, violinist will 
be the guest artist. Miss Ruth has re- 
turmed to Cincinnati for three more 
weeks of opera. 

* ad 

Gil Valeriano, Spanish tenor, who 
made his début last spring in A®olian 
Hall, will transfer his New York activi- 
ties mext season to the larger confines 
of Carnegie Hall. He will give his first 
recital of the season there on Nov. 9, 
devoting a large part of his program 
to Spanish songs rarely or never heard 
im this country. 

* * « 


Mischa Levitzki, pianist, will renew 
artistic acquaintance with Henri Ver- 
brugghen, when he reappears as soloist 
with the Minneapolis Symphony in 
Minneapolis and St. Paul on Nov. 12 
and 13. He will play the Saint Saéns 
G Mimor Concerto, the same work which 
he played under Mr. Verbrugghen five 
years ago in Sydney, Australia. 

* * * 


Six comeerts within four days will be 
the record of Guy Maier and Lee Pat- 
tisom during the week of November 16th 
next. They will appear on the after- 
noom amd evening in Johnstown, Pa., 
om Nov. 16, im the afternoon and evening 
im West Hartford, Conn., on the 17th; 
and will give evening concerts in King- 
stom, N. Y¥. and Oswego, N. Y., on Nov. 
18 and 19 respectively. 





Giannini Sails For European Tour 

Dusolima Giannini, soprano, sailed 
recently om the Hamburg, accompanied 
by her mother and her manager, Daniel 
Mayer, for a European tour. She will 
give her first recital on Sept. 6 in 
Breslau, Germany, and from the 8th to 
the 22nd of the month she will sing at 
the Berlin Opera, the rdédles of Aida, 
Santuzza, Butterfly and La Juive. Im- 
mediately thereafter she will give two 
recitals im Berlin, will return for an- 
ther week of opera in the same city. 
sing recitals im Konigsberg, Frankfurt 
am Mein, Hamburg, Stettin, Dusseldorff, 
Kolm amd Mannheim and will close her 
towr of Germany with an _ operatic 
seasom im the new opera house in Ham- 
burg. She will then proceed to London 
for a recital and, if time will permit, 
may sing im the Paris Opera. She will 
return to America in December to begin 
her American tour with a pair of con- 
certs as soloist with the New York Sym- 
phony. 





Gertrude Nell Plays at American 
Institute 

A program of piano music was given 
at the American Institute of Applied 
Musie by Gertrude Noll on July 21. The 
list imeluded a Poldini group, “Jardins 
sous la pluie” by Debussy, “Das Abends”’ 
by Schumann, and works of MacDowell, 
d'Indy, Liszt, Reger, Whithorne and 
Dohananyi. 


Activities Among Artists in America 


Languages Are Factor 
in Artistic Growth of 
George Perkins Raymond 
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George Perkins Raymond 


George Perkins Raymond, American 
tenor, attributes no little of his success 
to an ability to speak fluently in several 
languages. 

“The study of languages,” he says, “is 
not a substitute for pure vocal study, 
but it is important technically and inter- 
pretatively. I consider German an aid 
rather than an obstacle to the study of 
international vocal repertoire. It is a 
difficult mountain to climb but offers 
great new powers in singing. Moreover, 
the darker German vowel sounds are 
valuable in correcting the tendency in 
Italian toward a flat, white tone, or 
nasal singing. One can not be a sym- 
pathetic interpreter if he does not 
understand what he is singing.’ 

Along this same line of argument, 
Mr. Raymond regards travel as an 
essential part of a singer’s training for, 
says he, in no other way, can one get 
to know and to understand the racial 
differences so vividly manifest in the 
various schools of composition. 

“Understanding of people comes from 
mixing with them,” he declares. ‘“Get- 
ting their innermost thoughts aids in 
securing that understanding and one 
does that best by learning the medium 
of their thought.” 

That Mr. Raymond practises what he 
preaches is evident in his yearly sched- 
ule. Every summer sees him crossing 
the ocean to visit among the people of 
those countries which have given birth 
to the songs he sings or desires to sing. 
He often motors far into the rural dis- 
tricts in order to catch some of that 
local spirit subtly hidden in their folk- 
songs. He has been fortunate, too, in 
finding many odd and hitherto unknown 
bits. 


Following his return from Europe 
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early in October, Mr. Raymond will ope: 
his third season on the Pacific Coas: 
and work eastward with recitals in Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia, Boston and othe 
centers and numerous engagements in 
principal cities including Washington, 
Baltimore, Brooklyn, St. Louis, Cincin 


nati, Buffalo, Syracuse, Detroit, Mil 
waukee, St. Paul, Minneapolis an 
others. 





ALTON JONES RECITAL 


Pianist Gives Enjoyable Program in 
Studio of Edwin Hughes 


The fifth of the Summer Master Class 
recitals in the studio of Edwin Hughes 
was given by Alton Jones on July 23. 
His program comprised some of the 
finest works in piano literature; three 
numbers of Brahms; the great Fantasie 
in C of Schumann; Chopin’s Etude in 
C Minor, Op. 25; “Evening in Seville” 
and three of the “Pickwick Papers’ 
pieces of Walter Niemann and the Rhap- 
sodie in C of Dohnanyi—a list calculated 
to conjure the connoisseur. There was 
much depth of feeling in his playing of 
the Intermezzo, Op. 117, No. 3 of 
Brahms; profound musicianship and 
searching introspection in his reading of 
the Schumann work, power and bril- 
liancy in his playing of the Dohnanyi 
Rhapsodie, and variety of expression in 
the Niemann numbers—all clever com- 
positions. 

Mr. Jones takes his art seriously and 
avoids all mannerisms and tricks in his 
playing. His ample technic is never 
prostituted to cheap display; his touch 
is always musical and finely shaded, 
never hard or forced, and his emotional 
disclosures are free from exaggeration. 


’ 


In fact, Mr. Jones is an artist who al- 
ready ranks high among American 
pianists. Mr. Hughes may well be 


proud of him. The studio was crowded 
with a raptly attentive audience. 
G F. B. 





French ’Cellist To Play Under Stokowski 
Maurice Marechal, French ’cellist, will 
make a two months tour in this country 
next winter under the management of 
Richard Copley. He will arrive about 
the middle of October and remain until 
early December. M. Marechal will début 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra in Phila- 
delphia, Oct. 29-30 and play for the 
first time in New York, again with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra on the evening 
of Nov. 2. M. Marechal plays about sixty 
concerts each winter in the Continental 
cities. He has appeared with every or- 
chestral society in England, France, Ger- 
many, and other countries. 
19 West 8Sth St. 
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Stokowski to Conduct 


Foreign Appearances of 
Philadelphia Orchestra 


MMe 
(Portrait on front page) 


Arrangements are virtually complete 
for a projected tour of Europe by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra under Leopold 
Stokowski, its conductor since 1912. 

Official invitations for the Orchestra 
have been received from leading musical 
societies of Europe, including the 
Société de lIExpansion Francaise of 
Paris, the Society of the Friends of Mu- 
si¢ in Vienna, the Societa Concerti Sin- 
fonici of Milan, the Concertgebouw of 
Amsterdam and the Philharmonic of 
Berlin. A series of eighteen concerts 
are called for, beginning in Paris on 
May 5 and ending in London on June 2, 
all to be given as purely orchestral pro- 
grams, without soloists. 

Mr. Stokowski was born in London 
of Polish parents in 1882, studied piano 
and violin as a child, and attended Ox- 
ford University. He studied composi- 
tion under Parry and Stanford, and later 
studied orchestration at the Paris Con- 
servatoire. He made his first appearance 
in public as an organist, coming to New 
York to take up a post at St. Barthole- 
mew’s Church in 1905. Mr. Stokowski 
was appointed conductor of the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony in 1909 and held that 
post for three years, at the end of which 
time he took up his now familiar place 
at the head of the Philadelphians. 

The University of Pennsylvania con- 
ferred the degree of doctor of music 
upon Mr. Stokowski in 1916. He has 
received the Edward Bok prize, awarded 
annually to the citizen of Philadelphia 
who performs the most notable service. 





Regina Kahl Under Auspices of New 
York University 
Regina Kahl, soprano, was announced 


to appear in recital on Thursday after- 
noon, July 29, under the auspices of 


the New York University Summer 
School. With Charles Haubiel, accom- 


panist, she was scheduled for an inter- 
esting program of old Italian songs, 
Russian, German and modern American 
songs, in Room 703 of the University 
Building at Washington Square. The 
last group, comprising “After a Rain” 
by Bernard Wagenaar, “The Daffodils” 
by Huss, “Les heures claires” and “Les 
hevres apprésmidi” (dedicated to Miss 
Kahl) by Emilio Roxas, was of espe- 
cial interest. Caldara, Vivaldi, Ales- 
sandro Scarlatti, Gretchaninoff, Franz, 
Wolf and Strauss were the other com- 
posers. 





Boguslawski Gives Fine Piano Recital 
CuHIcaGo, July 31—Moissaye Bogus: 
lawski gave a remarkably fine afternoon 
of piano playing in the Central Theater 
on July 20. Mr. Boguslawski was in his 
best form, and played with an under- 
standing and a technical skill that were 
exceptional. His program included 
Schumann’s “Kinderscenen,” a Chopin 
group, six of the Paganini-Lizst Caprices 
and other works calculated to test the 
qualifications of an ideal pianist. 


“La Bohéme” Excerpts Heard at Rivoli 


Dan Quinlan’s “Minstrel Memories,” 
staged by Roehm & Richards, is the 
Rivoli Theater’s stage feature this week. 
Nathaniel Finston’s musical program in- 
cludes an orchestra overture, excerpts 
from “La Bohéme” conducted by Irvin 
Talbot; Henry Murtagh, playing “Sing 
Sing Is No Place for Singing Lessons” 
at the organ, and an extra musical 
specialty. 


Gilbert Ross Scores in Cedar Falls 

CepAR FALLS, Iowa, July 31.—When 
Gilbert Ross gave his first recital before 
the State Teachers College, he made such 
a fine impression that he was immediate- 


r 


ly re-engaged for a second appearance, 
although it is contrary to the custom of 
the college to rebook any artist. Within 
two hours after the ticket sale com- 
menced for his second recital, on June 
30, not a ticket was to be had, and de- 
spite the intense heat on the evening 
of the concert every seat was filled in 
the auditorium, Mr. Ross was forced to 
respond to the enthusiasm by playing 
many encores. 





Mme. Genovese Gives Closing Musicale 


RUTHERFORD, N. J., July 31.—The 
closing musicale in Nana Genovese’s 
series was given, a brilliant event, at her 
home on July 11. The guests were many 
and distinguished and included Fortune 
Gallo, Andres De Segurola, Rose Ric- 
ciardi, Aida St. John, Clarence Del 
Gado, Gladys Yeates, Anita Salvatori, 
Amelia Sanadres, Iseo Ilari and others. 
All of these and Mme. Genovese contrib- 
uted numbers to an entertaining pro- 
gram. Mr. De Segurola_ introduced 
Mme. Genovese with a few remarks 
anent her appearances with his company 
in Havana. 





Adler and Jacobsen Give Summer 
Concert 


The first concert in the second season 
of Clarence Adler’s Midsummer Musi- 
eales was given at Ka-ren-ni-o-ke, Mr. 
Adler’s summer camp on July 11, when 
Mr. Adler and Sascha Jacobsen, violin- 
ist, were the appearing artists. The 
program began with the Violin Sonata 
of César Franck, included violin and 
piano soli by Borodine, Schubert, Paga- 
nini and Chopin, and concluded with the 
Grieg Sonata for Piano and Violin in F. 





Zuro Leaves for Hollywood Engagement 


Josiah Zuro, impresario, founder and 
eonductor of the Sunday Symphonic 
Society and producer of New York’s 
Free Open Air Opera Series last sum- 
mer, left this week for Los Angeles, 
where he will appear as guest conductor 
for a period of eight weeks in Sid Grau- 
man’s Egyptian Theater, Hollywood. 
Mr. Zuro will return about the first 
of October to prepare for the fourth 
season of his symphony organization. 





Clara Ra*inzoevitch to be “Sesqui” Soloist 


At the Sesquicentennial orchestral 
concert of Aug. 11, Clara Rabinovitch 
will be soloist, playing the Chopin F 
Minor Concerto with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, Walter Henry Rothwell con- 
ducting. This summer, the first in sev- 
eral years that she has spent in this 
country, Miss Rabinovitch is vacation- 
ing on the Massachusetts coast and pre- 
paring for winter’s concerts, including 
her annual New York recital. 





Long Beach Churches Install Broadcast- 
ing Apparatus 





LonG BeAcH, CAL, July 31.—Several 
Long Beach churches have installed 
radio broadcasting instruments. The 


First Christian Church, where L. D. 
Frey is musical director, and St. An- 
thony’s Catholic Church, of which 
Joseph Ballantyne, is musical director, 
have large choirs and give special pro- 
grams of oratorio excerpts, operatic 
selections, Negro spirituals and miscel- 
laneous numbers. In the First Baptist 
Church where Rolla Alford, is the musi- 
cal director, the works of one composer 
are rsed for an entire serv'c>. F. Far- 
rn-ton Harper was represented on the 
first program. ! i 


M. G. 





Frank Earl Marsh Is Appointed Dean of 
Baker College 


Frank Earl Marsh, Jr., former direc- 
tor of Alabama College School of 
Mrsic, has been appointed Dean of the 
College of Music, Baker University, 
Baldwin City, Kan., and will assume his 
new duties in the fall. Mr. Marsh is a 
graduate of the New England Conser- 
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vatory in the class of 1916. His post- 
graduate studies since have been under 
Alberto Jonas, Arthur Newstead and 
Dr. Frank Sill Rogers. At present Mr. 
Marsh is taking a six weeks intensive 
course at Syracuse University, in piano 
under Dr. Adolf Frey, organ with Prof. 
Harry Leonard Vibbard, and composi- 
tion with Dr. Berwald. 





Schnitzer Is Guest in San Francisco 


SAN FRANCISCO, July 31.—Germaine 
Schnitzer, with her husband and young 
son, is spending the summer in this city, 
where Mme. Schnitzer is teaching under 
the management of Alice Seckels, and 
giving a series of piano concerts at the 
University of California. 

Bm. Mi. F. 





Gunster Wins Natchitoches Hearers 


NATCHITOCHES, LA., July 31.—Fred- 
erick Gunster, tenor, appeared in recital 
at the State Normal College on the eve- 
ning of July 12 and captivated a large 


audience by his beautiful singing of a> 


musicianly prepared program. This was 
Mr. Gunster’s second appearance here 
and he was warmly welcomed by many 
who enjoyed him last summer. There 
were numerous “requests” and the tenor 


Smallens Leads Slav W orks 
Before Philadelphia Throng 
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[Continued from page 1] 





Smallens, guest conductor, gave a con- 
cert in the Auditorium of the Sesqui- 
centennial exposition on Friday evening, 
July 30. The program was as follows: 


Overture, “Euryanthe” Weber 
Symphony No, 3.. Brahms 
Siegfried’s Rhine Journey, from 
“GotterdAmmerung” ic 
“Death and Transfiguration’ Strauss 


For the final concert of his engage- 
ment with the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
Mr. Smallens devised an attractive as- 
sortment of well-tested works of the 
highest musical authenticity. His read- 
ing of the Brahms Symphony revealed 
the profound subjective qualities of this 
masterwork and admirably displayed the 
resources of the orchestra in this field. 
Brilliancy and the sense of color charac- 
terized excellent presentations of the 
balance of the program. 

H. T. CRAVEN. 





delighted with a generous number of 
clever encore songs. His able accom- 
panist, John Fox, was successful in a 
group of piano solos. 





PASSED 


AWAY 





Dr. Charles Wood 


LONDON, July 25.—Dr. Charles Wood, 
composer and noted teacher, died here 
recently at the age of sixty. Dr. Wood 
was born at Armagh on June 15, 1866, 
where his father was a lay vicar. He 
was educated at the Cathedral School, 
and subsequently resided for five terms 
at Selwyn College, Cambridge. From 
1880-1881 he studied with T. O. Marks 
and, upon winning the Morley Scholar- 
ship for composition in 1883, entered the 
Royal College of Music. Here he studied 
piano with Franklin Taylor, counter- 
point with Bridge and composition with 
Stanford. In 1888 he became teacher of 
harmony there. He was for a number 
of years conductor of Cambridge Uni- 
versity Musical Society; organist-scholar 
of Gonville and Caius College and band- 
master of the University Volunteers. He 
was in June, 1924, elected to the Chair 
of Music in Cambridge University, in 
succession to the late Sir Charles Stan- 
ford. 

Among Dr. Wood’s works are inci- 
dental music to “Ion” and “Iphigenia”; 
choral works, including a “Dirge for 
Two Veterans,” given at Leeds Festival; 
organ and string works; songs, part- 
songs, and settings of Irish folk-music. 

He leaves a son and three daughters. 
The funeral service was held in Caius 
College Chapel and the burial was in 
St. Giles’s Cemetery, Huntingdon-road, 
Cambridge. 





Irenée Bergé 


cantatas, anthems, and chamber music 
and orchestral pieces of various sorts. 
In 1923, Mr. Bergé won the National 
Federation of Music Clubs’ prize of $500 
for his song, “Spring in Sicily.” He also 
won a prize for the State Song of Texas, 
“Blue Bonnet.” 





Lloyd Rand 


Lloyd Rand, tenor, died July 26 in the 
Columbus Hospital, New York. Mr. 
Rand was born in this city about fifty- 
five years ago and received his musical 
education here, as well as England and 
Italy. He is said to have been associated 
at one time with the Metropolitan Opera 
Company and to have sung in “Robin 
Hood” with the Bostonians. He has also 
written several songs. For eight years 
he was soloist with the Paulist Choir, 
also assisting the Rev. Father Finn in 
an executive capacity. Funeral services 
were held at the Paulist Church in New 
York. 





Mrs. Emma Beyer Lewis 


DETROIT, July 31—Mrs. Emma Beyer 
Lewis, for twenty-two years contralto in 
the choir of the First Presbyterian 
Church, died Saturday morning, June 
24, at her residence, 44 Farrand Park. 
Mrs. Lewis was born in Detroit in 1880, 
and was for many years a member of 
the Harold Jarvis Concert Company. 
She was prominently identified with the 
Tuesday Musicale and other similar or- 
ganizations. Mrs. Lewis is survived by 


her husband, Jacob Farrand Lewis, and 
JERSEY City, N. J., Aug. 2.—Irenée_ three children. M. M. F. 
Bergé, composer, conductor and pianist, ——— 
died in the City Hospital here on July Sue K. Hollingsworth 
30. Mr. Bergé was born in Paris in ri - 
1867, and graduated from the Conserva- WASHINGTON, Aug. 4.—Sue K. Hol- 


lingsworth, for many years a teacher in 
the District of Columbia public schools, 
died here on July 31. Mrs. Hollings- 
worth was long identified with Wash- 
ington musical circles and had been solo- 
several of the leading church 
choirs of the city, including that of the 
Universalist Church of Our Father. 
She was also a member of a number of 
musical organizations. A. T. MARKS. 


HARTFORD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


toire in that city, where he was a pupil 
of Massenet. He was later assistant 
conductor at Covent Garden. In 1900, 
he came to this country at the invitation 
of Jeanette Thurber as a member of the! ) 
faculty of the American Conservatory ‘St in 
in New York. He was later prominent 
in the field of motion-picture music. His 
compositions include the operas, “Cor- 
sica,” and “Nicolette,” numerous masses, 





834 ASYLUM AVENUE, HARTFORD, CONN 
Includes in ita faculty auch teachers as 
WILLEM WILLEKE, ‘Cello ELEANOR SCHEIB, toce! Coeck 
AURELIO GIORNI, Piano and Theory ALFRED TROEMEL, ! ’ 








LILLIAN L. BISSELL, Pedagooy 
CLEMENTINE and ROMUALDO TEACHERS OF SINGING 


De Vere-Sapio tras tin te tern y 
MME. M. BLAZEJEWICZ-ULLMAN 


Tel. Endicott 8066 
TEACHER OF PIANO—HARMON Y—COMPOSITION 
Studio: 51 W. 95th St., New York Phone Riverside 6639 























MAURICE FREDERIC 


LAFARCE 


Teacher of Voice—Coaching 


Endorsed by the 
Studio: 49 West 56th Street, New York 


Especially in French Repertoire 
Eminent Tenor Tom Burke 


Phone Circle 7282 





N.Y. COLLEGE of MUSIC sence. 


Incorporated 1878 114-116 East 85th St. Summer Courses 40 ther eminent 'nstructer: 
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MARIE SUNDELIUS 


SOPRANO 


Metropolitan Opera Company 
Management Haensel & Jones 
Aeolian Hall, New York 








Formerly with Metropolitan Opera School. 
N. Y., Brooklyn Master School of 
ic 3 Music and Rivoli-Rialte 
Theatres, N. Y 
645 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
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HOW SOME ARTIST-NOTABLES WHILE AWAY SUMMER HOURS 


Metropolitan Opera Soprano, Has a Golf Lesson from an Asheville “Fan”; Lazar S. Samoiloff, with His Wife and Daughter, Is Shows 
with Alice Seckles. Manager of the California Master School, in the Far West; Robert Imandt, Violinist, Visits an Old Texan Mission; and Virginia Colombati. Voice Teacher 
Sammers at an Italian Water Resort. Middle Row, Left to Right, William Arms Fisher, Music Editor of the Oliver Ditson Company, Enjoys a New Hampshire Picnic: Queen: 
Marie, Metrepelitan Opera Sepramo, Feeds a Tin Can to a Pet in Illinois; Dai Buell, Pianist with Dorothy George, Soprano, and Eulalia Snyder Buttelman, Pianist Hold: 
a Frelic with am Unsuspecting Searecrow. Lower Row, Left to Right, Mrs. William Arms Fisher and Esther Dean Rasmussen, Pianist, at Scituate; Mrs. Buttelman, with Her 
Mother, Miss George and Arthur Wilson in New Hampshire; Maria Jeritza Inspects Her Family of Dachshunds at Her Austrian Summer Home, and Walter Damrosch Builds 2 


Upper Rew. Left te Right. Marion Talley, 








Fountain at Bar Harber 





HEN the cat’s away, the 
mice will play,” as 











fi) Shakespeare didn’t ex- 

HH press it. Anyhow, the 

—I} mice could learn a few 
things about frolicsome 

frolics if they would observe the thor- 
oughness with which vacationing mu- 


sicianms enjoy the relaxation of the 
summer months. Mountain, seaside, 


woodland, ancient ruin, retreat of pri- 
vate estate—so the fancy scatters the 
country’s music-makers al] over the 

mths of light- 
so, work fol- 


globe for just a few m 
heartedmess. But even 
ws them 
Marion Talley has the thrill of mak- 
ing her second début within a year, 
f club. The “pro” 


this time with the golf 
at Growe Park Inn, Asheville, N. C., is 


shown above giving the youthful singer 
her first lessom om the links. Informa- 
tion is lacking as to how many new 
hazards were found om the course the 
next day 


between classes at 
course at San 
off, New York 


vocal teacher, tts time " for a recent 
jaunt with Mrs. Samoiloff, Miss Samoi- 
loff and Alice Seckels, manager of the 


is umder the auspices of 
hool of Musical Arts of 


California h are seen wai iting for 
a tram at a station im the vicinity of 
San Francisco. Original planned for 
six weeks, the session was extended to 
twelve In August Mr. Samoiloff will 


teach for twenty days at Portland, Ore., 


by request of some members of the Ore- 
gon Music Teachers’ Association. 

While holding master classes in San 
Antonio, Tex., Robert Imandt, French 
violinist, made a journey to San Jose de 
Aguayo, near the Mexican border, and 
inspected the old Franciscan mission 
there. The details of its most interest- 
ing gateway, which M. Imandt admired, 
ean be fairly well appreciated in the 
above illustration. M. Imandt’s classes 
lasted a month in San Francisco. He is 
now teaching at Lake Placid, N. Y. 

Virginia Colombati, teacher of Jose- 
phine Lucchese, is spending the summer 
in Italy. At San Benedetto del Tronto 
she has been enjoying the water and 
the sports that go with it, and while 
there was photographed standing in a 
sailboat. Among other places, she stayed 
a while in Milan, visiting friends. 


Jack Horner’s Réle 


“He put in his thumb and—.” Well, 
the cake was so good that William Arms 
Fisher, music editor for Oliver Ditson 
Company, used Jack Horner’s technic 
and was not terrified by quantities when 
his party stopped for a wayside lunch 
while on a motor trip to the music col- 
ony at Peterboro, N. H. 

Queena Mario, Metropolitan soprano, 
has found that the quickest way to a 
goat’s heart consists in proferring mor- 
sels of food. She is summering at High- 
land Park, III. 

On vacation in New England, Dai 
Buell, pianist: Dorothy George, soprano, 
and Eulalia Snyder Buttelman, pianist, 
seem to have made friends of an honest- 
to-goodness scarecrow, and are having 
a friendly fight over him. 

Mrs. William Arms Fisher, president 
of the Civic Music Association of Boston, 


and Esther Dean Rasmussen, pianist of 


Kalamazoo, Mich., are seen at Third 
Cliff, Scituate, Mass. 

Eulalia Snyder Buttelman, Mrs. W. 
C. Snyder, mother of Mrs. Buttelman, 


and Dorothy George and Arthur Wilson, 
Boston voice teacher, lined up for the 
camera while on a motor tour through 
New Hampshire. 

“Lizsel Von Hoferheim” recently in- 
creased the entourage of Maria Jeritza 
by five. This pedigreed Dachshund 
seemingly knew exactly what would best 
please her mistress, as the recorded smile 


would suggest. The diva is at her coun- 
try home, just outside Vienna. 

Have you heard of the “Fountains 
Bar Harbor’? Perhaps not, for Walter 
Damrosch is just building them—rather 
it—at his summer home up in Main: 
The baton is a hoe, or a cement mixer 
or something. With this practical es 
perience to his credit, Mr. Damrosch ca: 
now give the only authoritative inte 
pretation of the “Fountains of Rome 
for he is the only conductor on record 
who has worked on fountains from th: 
bottom up. S. Mi. 





Conductors and Soloists Are 


AMSTERDAM, July 22.—The subscrip- 
tion concerts for next season by the Con- 
certgebouw Orchestra will again be led 
by Willem Mengelberg and Pierre Mon- 
teux, the latter leading the first half of 
the season and Mr. Mengelberg resum- 
ing the baton after his New York visit 
in January. The hundredth anniver- 
sary of Beethoven’s death will be 
marked by a performance of the Ninth 
Symphony and other of his works. 
Mahler’s “Lied von der Erde” and Ber- 
lioz’ “Damnation of Faust” will be given 
in collaboration with the Toonkunst 
Chorus. Soloists include Harold Bauer, 
Cecilia Hansen, Myra Hess, Vladimir 
Horowitz, Bronislaw Huberman, José 
Iturbi, Maria Ivogiin, Vera Janacopulos, 
Georg Kulenkampff, Frederic Lamond, 
Erna Rubinstein and Louis Zimmer- 
mann. Negotiations are still pending 
with Ignace Paderewski and Fritz Kreis- 
ler. There will also be a series of 


Named for Concertgebouw 


thirteen Saturday evening concerts 
the small concert hall of the Concer? 
gebouw. These will be given by th 
Poulet and the Pro-Arte Quartets, th 
Bohemian Quartet and Vera Janax 
pulos. 


OUNONDHNNUAeNeRS Henny Onnea TENE AsEToORD 


Make Debut 


“Gypsy Baron” to 


in Films 
OHANN STRAUSS’ operetta 
“The Gypsy Baron,” will be 


used as a basis for a moving pic- 


ture to be made in Europe this 
year. Friedrich Zelnik, a German 
producer, has secured the rights ¢ 
the work and will soon begin the 
preparations for filming it. This 
is the latest of a series of rks 
based on operettas, several of 
which have been imported tc 
America, such as the Waltz 


Dream.” 








